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May 15, 1999 


To the members of The Fountain Hill School Alumni Association: 


In the summer of 1998 I was called by an officer of the alumni association. 
As I understood the conversation I was being asked to help in some group project 
to be done for the 1998 reunion/banquet. I was not contacted again until the 
nominees for office were announced at the 1998 banquet. It was stated during 
the announcement that all nominees had been contacted prior te the announcement. 


There was a misunderstanding somewhere in the process. I was never notified 
that I was to be nominated as historian. I had not even known there was such an 
office in the organization. Under those circumstances, I had little time to con-~ 
sider accepting or rejecting the nomination. I still don't know what I would have 
done had I known in advance of the nominations. But, had I had time to think 
about my limited abilities, I am sure I would have declined the nomination. 


It was more difficult than I originally thought it would be to gather histor- 
ical material on the school. One example was the school's yearbooks. I thought 
that in the more than fifty that have been published since 1947, I would find some 
material of historic interest in them. Know what? There is not one issue of the 
yearbook in the entire school library. I found four copies in the gymnasium. Those 
copies were cut, torn, scribbled on, and were in very poor condition. They were of 
little or no value to me. 


The school promised me the names of graduates and other material which was 
never received. Permission to make a copy of an old picture of the school was 
denied. On two occasions I wrote the school on other matters. Neither of my 
letters were acknowledged. 


With practically no new material from the school, I gathered my material else- 
where. After all, it is the school's duty to educate its students, not pacify the 
alumni. Having such limited school history gave me the idea that if some histor- 
ical information on the community of Fountain Hill was added, it may be as inter- 
esting to the alumni as if only school history was presented. That resulted in 
this scrapbook. 


During this project my old computer collapsed with all of its contents. All 
was lost except that material stored on paper. My new computer with “improved” 
software has been impossible for me to master, and without Leroy Deckelman's help 
I would have been completely lost. 


At this point I think I should reveal something to you that prior to now [I 
have considered a private matter. My dictionary defines Multiple sclerosis as: 


A chronic, degenerative and generally progessive disease in 
which hardening of the tissue occurs throughout the brain or 
spinal cord or beth (the myelin of the central nervous system 
is replaced by sclerotic scars). Symptoms may include muscular 
weakness, tremors, dementia, defects of vision, sensation or 
speech, paralysis etc. 


I have Multiple Sclerosis and I am thankful that I have been able to function 
as well as I have for the last ten years. Things have now changed some, the past 
year has been very difficult. When I asked Leroy Deckelman to write an article on 
the Gardner School, he recognized my condition and offered his help in other ways 
also. 


Leroy pointed out at least one paragraph that he thought was indiscreet. f 
agreed with him and it was deleted. He scaled the walls of the school building to 
copy the names of the graduates from the past nine years (he even trusted me with 
holding the ladder). He selected the sequence in which the sections are presented, 
prepared the general index, and the nine sectional indexes. He followed through 
until we had numbered, correlated, and bound the pages. 











i dislike making excuses, but that seems to be what I have done above. That 
was not my intention. f only wanted it known that I might have done better with 
this project under different circumstances, and a lot worse without Leroy's help. 
He has my most sincere appreciation. I hope we have rekindled an old friendship 
from many years past. 


I was scheduled for an eye operation which was cancelled, but will be resched- 
uled before our 1999 reunion. Because of that and my health condition in general, 
I wanted to finish this Project as soon as possible. 


"Haste makes waste" and in this case, had there been more time the appearance 
cf this project may have been more Pleasing. I am not concerned about insignifi- 
cant errors in grammar, punctuation, spelling, ect, unless it changes the meaning 
of what I wanted to convey. I ain't trained in that field, as you can see. 


Mistakes that would concern me Would be inaccurate information presented as 
fact. It 4s my hope that no misinformation is presented here. If there is, I 
want to know about it. In fact, I want to hear from you on any matter about this 
Scrapbook that concerns you (phone, write or visit). I¢ the matter is of any 
length, please put it in writing also. 


Two friends, who are Fountain Hill Alumni, expressed an interest in combining 
efforts to write a Fountain Hill history. Both are experienced researchers and 
each of them have an excellent book under their belts. 


I have agreed to lend my address and telephone number as a staging point 
for anyone with ideas, material or interest for such a project. 


This scrapbook is not for sale, but the most difficult time for me has 
arrived, mentioning expenses. If you can contribute $10 toward the recovery 
of these costs, it will be appreciated. Regardless of any contribution, this 
“book” is yours, hopefully to enjoy. 


Singerely, 
fe Denson 


1709 South Mississippi 
Crossett, Ar 71635 
Tel: 870-364-7263 


Disregard all page numbers except those in the upper right hand corner of the 
page. 


If pages 116 anc 193 are missing it is intentional. If those pages are here, 
they will contain misccellaneous filler. 


Some pages are intentionally not numbered. 
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FOUNTAIN HILL HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS OF 1923 


FRONT ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 


PEARSON, MAMIE VICTORINE, VALEDICTORIAN 
PIERCE, LEONE ELIZABETH, SALUTATORIAN 
WHITE, GROVER RAY 
DENSON, WILL HOYT 


m WN FH 


SECOND ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 


1. V. S. BRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT 

2. DEAL, JESSE JACKSON 

3. GREENE, RUBT MAE 

4. POSSIBLY LOTA G. BLEDSOE OR ORELLA HIGH 


THIRD ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 


1. BROWN, LOUIS MILTON 

2. HESTER, EARNEST ALDON, ORATOR 
3. PHILLIPS, LUCIAN MILLARD 

4. FLEMISTER, WALTER GEORGE 

a. 2 

FOURTH ROW 


1. POSSIBLY CLYDE LOWERY 
UNIDIFIED OR NOT SHOWN 


BLEDSOE, LOTA GLADYS 

- JEFFRESS, NOLAN 

HIGH, ORELLA 

RICE, TERRY B. 

UPSHAW, GEORGE DEWEY, PROPHET 
LOWERY, CLYDE LEWIS 

DENSON, MISS JETHRO, PRINCIPAL 
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1932 CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL TEAM 


FRONT ROW 


1. MILDRED FORESTER-HOBBS 
2. RUTH MEARS-NICHOLS 

3. PAULINE COUEY 

4. LORENA PIERCE-CLEMONS 
5. MERLE WOODS-HESTER 


BACK ROW 


1. HERBERT B. BOOTHBY, COACH 
2. PAULINE ADCOCK 

3. MARY JONES 

4. VONNIE MOSES-OLIVER 

5. MARIE WOODS-WHITE 

6. MYRTLE BAKER 
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SECOND GRADE 1933 
TEACHER STANDING-ALEEN CARPENTER ROTHCHILD 


TOP ROW SEATED, FROM LEFT: LAWRENCE McCANN, GEORGE HENRY ESTELLE, 
' JESSE LEE ALDREAD, WENDELL GIFFORD. BONNIE LEE PAUL, ALVIN HAGOOD. 
HATTIE BOLIN. CHARLES STANLEY, MARGARETE COPE 


SECOND ROW FROM TOP, SEATED: HELEN PIERCE, DEAN CURTIS EVANS. WILL- 
ENE BOLIN, CARNELL MALLOY. MARY LOUISE FORESTER. ROBERT AUGUSTIN 
PHILLIPS. MARY LOUISE MANN, 


THIRD ROW FROM TOP, SEATED: NORMA JEAN JEFFERS, DOROTHY GARDNER. 
HORACE STANLEY, DOROTHY PIERCE. ELSA RAYE PHILLIPS 


BOTTOM ROW. SEATED: DEWEY SPARKS. MARY VIRGINIA PIERCE, JAMES 
WHITE. JEANETTE POWELL, RALPH CONRAD DEAL. MARION DAWKINS, CHASE 
A. PHILLIPS. JR. 


STANDING: ROSEMARY GRANT. MAVIS CHARLINE WILLIS. OLIVE ALLISON. 
GLADYS L. CASON, MARTHA READY. REBA ANTHONY, ELIZABETH ELOUISE 
LOWRY. ELSIE YELVINGTON 
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FOUNTAIN HILL SCHOOL 
1934-1935 SCHOOL YEAR 
CLASS OF 1940 


1ST ROW L TO R 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


RUDOLPH LITTLE 
MARIANA BAKER 
S.G. PENNINGTON 
MAXINE DOWNEY 
MARGURETE WESSON 
JEWELL JEFRESS(P) 
BERTIE JEFFERS 
MARGURETE MARTIN 
FRANCIS SPARKS 
CHARLENE GRANT 
VIRGINIA OLIVER 


2ND 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
fF ss 
8. 
9. 
10. 


ROW L TO RIGHT 


ANDREW PENNINGTON 
RUBY UPSHAW 

DEBRA GODWIN 
MARGIE GRIFFIN 
HESTER WITHERS 
NORA BELL SAWYER 
MAXINE ROBERSON 
HORACE HIGH 
RICHARD PETERS 
L1OYD GARDNER 


FRANK E. DENSON 


1709 SO. 


MISSISSIPPI 


CROSSETT, AR.71635-3715 


TEL: 


870-364-7263 


3RD ROW L TOR 


GRANT JOHNSON 
RANDALL OLIVER 
GEORGIA LEE GRUBB 
TURNER BROOKS 
G.W. MALLOY 
JAMES UPSHAW 
LOUISE CULP 
MARGIE NELL 
ROBERSON 

JAMES LOCKE 11. 
GASTON WITHERS 
MABLE COUEY 
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1ST ROW L TOR 


1. ESTEEN SPARKS 





FOUNTAIN HILL SCHOOL 
1934-1935 SCHOOL YEAR 
CLASS OF 1943 


2ND ROW L TO RIGHT 3RD ROW L TO R 


1. ARTHUR DEE WIGLEY 1. EARL SCOTT 


2. GLADYS LOCKE 2. MACEL CAMPBELL 2. U/K 

3. PEARLIE BATES 3. T.B. SHELTON 3. EDWARD SCOTT 

4. OUIDA UPSHAW 4. RALPH MANN 4. C.T. STARLING 
5. JAMES GRUBB 5. JAMES HOLLAND 5. U/K 

6. LAWRENCE CHANDLER 6. U/K 6. CLIFTON BOLIN 
7. KATHLEEN DOWNEY 7. MARY MAUD GIFFORD 7. IRMA SAWYER 

8. BEATRICE SHELTON 8. ALMA GRIFFIN 8. EMMA JEAN LI1OYD 
9, LEONE GRIFFIN 9. OUIDA FRANCIS 9. R.L. COPE 

10. EARLEEN WITHERS OLIVER 10. BILLY UPSHAW 
11. GWEN McDOUGALD 10. MAE BOYD 11. DERL WILLIS 


12. BOBBY PEARSON 
13. TEACHER MABEL 


PIERCE 


11. MAUREEN MOFFATT 


FRANK E. DENSON 
1709 SO. MISSISSIPPI 
CROSSETT, AR.71635-3715 
TEL: 870-364-7263 


CLASS OF 1946 
PICTURE TAKEN IN 19 TH GRADE 


TOP ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 
ROLAND GIFFORD, JR. 
VERNA ESTELLE * 
JANE PHILLIPS 
FRANKIE WYMAN s 
FRANK E. DENSON, JR. 
J. W. BRYAN 
PRESTON MALLOY 

MIDDLE ROW LEFT TP RIGHT 
JEFFERSON DAVIS MOORE, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS  * 
JAMES AVERY PHILLIPS 
LEROY OLIVER 
LEONA MANN 
DOROTHY DEAN WITHERS 
ERNESTINE DAWKINS 
JACK SEAMONS 
EVERETT CARRUTH 

FRONT ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 
MARY WHITE 
CLOTINE LAGRONE 
MACEL DEAN BAKER 
CHARLES FREDERICK LAGRONE 
JAMES ALLISON 
JACK PEARSON 
JUNIOR PERDUE 
ELOUISE ALLDREAD 
EDNA BATES 
VIRGINIA MEEKS 
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FRONT ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 


1. JEFF D. MOORE 

. MILDRED McGHEE 
. REA BOYD 

. ERMA BROOKS 

. ERLA BROOKS 

. ROBY HOLLIS 
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BACK ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 


1. HELEN JONES 

2. SALLYE McDOUGALD 
3. EDWARD BARTON 

4. 


a 


6. HAMILTON ROARK 


CIRCA 1941-44 
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al 


CLASS OF 1921 





Song “ ~ - > - - - - SCHOOL 
Invocation - ° - - - - REV. H. L. SIMPSON 
Music - - - - - ~ - FAYE WATKINS 
Salutatory - - - - - - LELA SIVILS 
Essayist - 7 - = i = - ORA HESTER 
Valedictory- - - ~ - - JEWELL JEFFRESS 
Address - - 


a = - HON. A. TRIECHMAN 
Awarding Diplomas - - - SUPT. FRED McQUISTON 
Presiding Officer - - 3 - N. D. McCLAIN 
Benediction - - - G. W. MEARS 








C pietnrernent Sreercisia 


Fountain Hill High School 
an “Wednesday edening, Cprif tienty-seventh 
nineteon hundred twenty-one 
School Quditoriam 


Class Rolf 
JEWELL JEFFRESS 
MAUD SIMPSON 
FAYE WATKINS 
WINNIE BROWN 


FRANK DENSON 
ORA HESTER 

BONNIE MEARS 
LELA SIVILS 


Class Motte 
BUILD FOR CHARACTER AND NGT FOR FAME 


Cises Colors 


Class Flower 
GARNET AND GOLD 


WHITE CARNATION 
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PICTURE OPPOSITE PAGE 
PINE GROVE SCHOOL 
19}1 
MITTIE DEAL. TEACHER 


BOTTOM- L TO R- ROW |] 
ALTON O'NEIL 

SCOTTIE BROCK WELL 
ROXIE ROBINSON 
CLARK FAIRCHILD 
ERVIN OLIVER 

CURTIS OLIVER 

LEROY BROCK WELL 


ROW 2 
PRESTON HIGH 
NORMAN CONE 
LULA CONE 
OLLIE ROSS 
CORENE TUCKER 
LELA MAE FAIRCHILD 
IVA(?) EVA(?) BLEDSOE 
ALMA THOMPSON 
LOLA BLEDSOE 


ROW 3 
CLYDE HIGH 
BERTIE ROBINSON 
BAMA BLEDSOE 
LEONE OLIVER 
MERCIL BANKSTON 
DORIS THOMPSON 
RUBY ROBINSON 
SCOTT ROBINSON 


ROW 4 
ERA BANKSTON 
EVIE BLEDSOE 
VELMA OLIVER 
MAY BLEDSOE 
MARY MOORE 
MITTIE DEAL-TEACHER 


ROW 5 
WILLIE EARL OLIVER 
WILLIAM HIGH 
BUDDIE TEAGUE 
LELA HIGH 
FLOYD O'NEIL 
KATE ROBINSON 
ZACK ROBINSON 
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CIRCA 1916 


1. ZENOBIA KATE CRISP 
2. HUEY WOOD CRISP 
3. EDWARD FRANK CRISP 


SCHOOLS 


Ashley County became a governmental entity as of January 1, 
1849. At that time White Township had only two school teach- 
ers and about 150 children between the ages of six and eight- 
teen. Both of the teachers lived at or near Fountain Hill. - 
One was, twenty-four years of age, Mississippi born, D. D. 
(David)Sims. He and his eighteen year old new bride, Frances 
Emeline Sparks Sims lived near her father, Sam Sparks. Sam 
Sparks lived one mile north-west of Fountain Hill, a short 
distance north of the present J. C. Crouch Road. Some may 
better visualize the location if it was described as north of 
the c. Cc. (Curtis) Evans place. 

The other teacher was, John D. Colborn, a thirty-three 
year old Pennsylvania native. He lived in the home of, Thomas 
Cc. Denson, a planter and cotton gin owner. 

Denson came to Fountain Hill with other members of his 
clan in 1842 when it was still a part of Bradley County. The 
land that he acquired from the federal government was probab- 
ly bounty land given him for his service in the War of 1812. 

Three acres of his land was set aside for the Fountain 
Hill Academy which was incorporated in 1851. The three acre 
school site was restricted or reserved on land described as 
NWNE, SEC. 5, TWP. 16 S, R 7 W, 42.160 ACRES. Two maps, an 
early 1900s map and a modern day map are presented to show 
the location of the academy. 

Later a Black church and school was located there. It is 
said that it is questionable if a clear title to the site 
could be obtained today because of restrictions placed on it 
in the 1850s. 

It is probable that John D. Colborn was the first teacher 
at the academy. It is known that. Dr. and Lad cDe t were 
teachers there in 1855, Martin Van Buren Sparks in 1856 and 
W. F. Mack in 1861. A letter written by Martin V. B. Sparks 
while he was teaching at the academy can be found in the pro- 
file of Governor John Sparks. 

W. F. Mack, the teacher who taught in 1861, is mentioned 
in the excerpt from the Rev. N. C. "Nick" Denson’s Reminisce- 
nces. Many remember the many boys/men whose education was 
interrupted during WW II. The following excerpt will show 
that some of the boys in the Civil War had similar experienc- 
es. 


eeeoes- Made a good crop of cotton and corn, sold for 
a good price and paid debts. Entered 160 acres of 
land one mile west of Fountain Prairie, built a boxed 
house with two rooms and porch, two Negro cabins, a 
pole crib and a stable. Cleared about 40 or 50 acres 
of land the first winter, 1860 and 61. Set up house- 
keeping with two brothers, two sisters, and a few 
Negroes. As I was physically stronger than my older 
brother and my younger being young (but served in the 
Confederate Army), the old Negro man being old and the 
Negro boys young, I took the lead in splitting rails 
to fence the ground and deadening timber, cutting the 
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She Senior Class 


Fountain Hill high Srhool 


rpyursia Yar Preaense at the 
Commencement Exercises 


Thursday Evening. Anril Twenty-sixih 


i euht o’clack 


Audttoriwn 


Ciass Motte: 
With the ropes of the past we will ring the bells of 
the future 
Class €olors: 
Silver and Burnt Orange 


Class Flawer: 
Niarechal Niel Rose 
Ciass Roll: 
’ BLEDSOE, Lota GLADYS 
Brown, Louts MILTon 
DEAL JESSE JACKSON 
FLEMISTER, WALTER GEORGE Denson, WILL Hoyt 
GREENE, Ruey Mas, Essayist 
HESTER, EARNEST ALDON, Orator 
HIGH, ORELLA 





JEFFRESS, NOLIN 


Lowery, Clyde Lewis 
PEARSON, MAMIE VICTORINE, Valedictorian 


Pierce, LEONE ELIZABETH, Salutatorian 


PuiLuips, LucIAN MILLARD 


Rice, Terry B. 
Upsnaw, Georce DEWEY, Prophet 


Witte, GROVER Ray 


\. S. Bright, Superintendent 
Miss Jethro Denson, Principal 
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oaks through the sap. Having a great desire for an 
education I agreed with my older brother that one of 
us would work on the farm and the other go to school. 
So, in April, 1861 I started to school at the Fountain 
Hill Academy, W. F. Mack as teacher. But after six 
weeks of school the War Between the States came on. 
Believing it my duty to my home and loved ones I 
agreed to go with the first company that left Hamburg, 
June 1, 1861, on foot for Virginia. We had about 100, 
mostly young men and boys. 


The federal government tried to encourage the development of 
public schools as early as 1829 but it was not until after 
the Civil War that taxes were used to finance public educ- 
ation in Arkansas. 

The Arkansas teachers license shown here was issued in 
1884. Licening was probably one of the first attempts for 
the state to regulate public education. The license reads: 


Grade No. 2 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
State of Arkansas 
TEACHERS LICENSE 
This is to certify, That Jessie V. Winchell 
having presented satisfactory testimonials of good moral 
character, has this day been examined in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Mental and Written Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, Modern Geography, History of the United States 
and is hereby LICENSED to teach the same in the Public 
Schools of the State within the limits of Cross County, 
for the term of one year from date hereof, unless sooner 
revoked. 
Given under my hand this 21st day 
of Feb. A. D. 1884 


N_W Norton 
County Examiner 


No proof of having attended school was required to obtain 
this license. The only academic requirement was to pass an 
examination which was given by an examiner within the county 
where the licensee was to teach. 

A one-third century later, requirements were the same. 
After reading the notice shown below, young men and women 
usually having finished no more than the 10th grade were 
examined by examiners who were often their friends, neighbors 
or political allies of her family. Remember the greeting 
cards? "Two munts ago I cudn’t spell teacher, now I are one." 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 
Notice is hereby given that there will 
be a Public Examination of Teachers 
at Hamburg, Arkansas, on Thursday and 
Friday, December 20th and 2ist, 1917, 
to ascertain the Professional Qualifi- 
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cations of all persons desiring to teach 
in the Public Schools of Ashley County. 
GUY E. SMITH, 
COUNTY EXAMINER. 
Nov. 29th, 1917 


The following was printed in the 1947 FRONTIER, the Fountain 
Hill School annual/yearbook. 


History of Fountain Hill School 


The first organized school was established in 1896 
in a one-room frame building. This building was 
located in front of the present site of C. G. Mears’ 
store. The first teacher was Walter Haley. 


(the school was located about where the present (1998) First 
National Bank of Crossett branch is located. ] 


In 1914 Frank Daniels [Daniel] gave the district two 
acres of land on which to build a school. In 1917 the 
one-room school burned and for a time classes were 
held in the Methodist Church. (*) 


[The present school is situated on blocks 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
Daniel’s Addition. County records show that: Block 11 was 
acquired from F. K. Daniel on January 26, 1916. Blocks 12 
and 13 were acquired from E._L. Malloy on March 12, 1928. 
Block 14 was acquired after school integration by trading the 
Black School property to Boyd and Nichols for it. The south 
Half of block 5 (location of the superintendent’s house) was 
acquired from F. K. Daniel on August 12, 1919. Were not the 
the four blocks school property they would be divided into 
four sections. Oak street running east and west and Hickory 
street running north and south would make the seperations. ] 


(*) [Several years after 1917, Mr. W. G. Ross testified under 
oath, at a criminal trial, that the "old school house build- 
ing" was still standing as late as November 1918. That being 
the case, classes in the church would have been for a very 
short time, as the two-story school was built in 1919.] 


In 1919 V. [Vasar] S. Bright, one of Arkansas’ first 
vocational Agriculture teachers, [commonly known as 
Smith-Hughes teachers at that time] came to Fountain 
Hill as superintendent and Agriculture teacher. He 
persuaded the district to buy additional land and 
smaller school districts consolidated with Fountain 
Hill. A five-room two-story [frame] building was 
erected on the present site. 


[The building was erected on the extreme north west corner of 
the block. Consolidation came about after the new brick 
school was built on the east side of the property in 1930. 
Before that students from out of the district paid tuition. ] 
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The first graduating class of Fountain Hill High 
school in 1920, had only one member, Miss Erla Brown. 


[According to the 1921 graduating class, Miss Brown did not 
graduate. The 1921 class said they were the first graduating 
ciass. They said they were the first class that had to comp- 
lete the lith grade. The were adamant about being the first 
graduating class and several of them (4) have statements in 
writing to that effect. At one time the earliest classes 
held annual reunions. A typical notice was: FOUNTAIN HILL 
CLASSES OF 1921 TO 1924 HOLD REUNION AGAIN. There was never 
any mention made of the class of 1920. ] 


in 1930 the brick school building now in use [1947] 
was built and in that year, also, a frame gymnasium and a 
joint Agriculture and Home Economics building were also 
constructed. 


{The writer that wrote this history fifty-two years ago 
apparently thought that some history is best not written. 

So, it will be left for future generations to explain why 
this 1930 building was ten feet short of plans on the south 
end. This 1930 building was replaced by the present building 
in 1974. The bricks from the old building were used to veneer 
the Eden Baptist Church which is located about four miles 
south of Fountain Hill on Highway 133. 

The Agri and Home Ec building was a two story affair. 
Goats were often ridden on the second floor (Pyron Lodge # 
669). In the late 1930s or early 40s the Masons’ anteroom 
was used for the Fountain Hill Branch of the Ashley County 


Library. The librarian was Irma Earl Watkins Mears (Mrs. 


Oliver Mears 1900-1942). 
A young woman, 21 years of age and 5 months pregnant at 


the time, remembered the summer of 1930 very vividly. A 
woman who ran a boarding house at Fountain Hill decided to 
take a trip to Mexico and persuaded the young woman to tend 
her boarders while she was away. 

The woman remembered the heat and drudgery of her summer 
task, but also had pleasant memories of her ordeal. She 
recalled three of the boarders who made her work lighter by 
not being too demanding and acting in a gracious and 
gentlemanly manner. These men were named Peck, a father and 
his two sons, who were the brick masons (probably sub- 
contractors) on the school project. Not only did she admire 
their character, but also their work. She was able to see 
their work almost daily and marveled at their speed and the 
quick completion of the building. 

She went on to be involved with the school during the 
life of that building. She haa children that were schooled 
in that particular building for 24 years. She felt a 
personal loss when the building was demolished. ] 


In 1938 the present Agriculture building was built, 


and 1940 witnessed the erection of the present Home Econ- 
omics cottage. [Both were W. P. A. projects. ] 
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As the Frontier goes to press in 1947 the district is 
advertising for bids for a modern gymnasium [at a cost of 
Cd Cwhich it hopes to build this summer and 
the high school is graduating a class of twenty-two. 


[The modern gymnasium mentioned above is still in use but a 
much larger one was started in 1995. The school acted as its 
own contractor to reduce costs and completed the building in 
1997 at a cost of $ a] 


Selected articles from, ‘The EAGLE’, a weekly Ashley County 
newspaper are printed below. The Eagle was a predecessor of 
the ‘Ashley County Leader’ and ‘The Ashley County Ledger’. 





NEW SCHOOL TO BE BUILT IN FOUNTAIN HILL 
JUNE 13, 1916 

Architect, W._A. Halley, has practically completed plans 
for a splendid new school building at Fountain Hill, one of 
the thriving little towns on the A. L. M. [Railroad]. The 
plans call for a two-story frame building, storm sheathed and 
sided. The lower floor will consist of four large and well 
ventilated class rooms and a large hall and portico. Upstairs 
will be an auditorium capable of seating probably about 400 
people. The inside will be furnished with lath and plaster 
with metal ceilings. All recitation rooms will have full 
length Hylo Plate blackboards, 42 inches in width. The 
building will be modernly and conveniently arranged. The 
cost is expected not exceed $4000. We understand work will 
begin just as soon as the plans are accepted and bids can be 
secured--Monticello Advance: 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1917 

Has been some time since Fountain Hill has been heard 
from. I am afraid people will think it is dead since the 
State has gone dry, but it sure is not. [not dry or not dead? 
At the time some thought it was ‘deader’ than dry! ] 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1917 

The people of Fountain Hill community met at the school 
house last Friday night and organized a School Improvement 
Association, the purpose of which is to seat the fine Audit- 
orium. 

Mrs. Dr. Smith was elected president, Mrs. Maggie Smith 
vice-president, and Mrs. A. A. Pierce secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held Friday, May 4th, at 7:30 
Dd. m.--The school will close with a nice program and an ice 


cream Supper. 


THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1917 

In the new Auditorium Saturday evening at 8:15 a free 
program will be tendered by the Royal Temperance League for 
the medal contest. The public is cordially invited to attend 
this exercise. 

After the program a box supper will be served. Proceeds 
to be used for seating the Auditorium. 
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Mr. T. J. [Thurston] Oliver’s team ran away last Thurs- 
day night while on their way home from church. Several of 
the children got some bruises and Miss Velma [Oliver] sprain-~ 
ed her ankle. The team got frightened at the local [train]. 


THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1917 
[Before the United States declared war on Germany on April 6, 
1917, American forces had been stationed on the border of 
Mexico. This action was the result of various things; Pancho 
Villa the Mexican revolutionist leading a raid on Columbus, 
New Mexico in 1916, unrest in Mexico, and a tax levied by 
Mexico on oil contracts with U. S. oil companies. 

The following letter was written by Chase A. Phillips, 
Sr. to his mother, Mrs. Maggie Smith. At the time he was a 
member of F Troop 12th. Cavalry stationed near Columbus, 
New Mexico. Chase’s picture can be seen in the 1905 group 
picture of the Fountain Hill School. ] 

"T am in the best kind of health, my arm is just about 
well, have had three shots in the arm besides my vaccination. 
Typhoid germs are shot into the body. The typhoid preventive 
is three shots at seven day intervals. Am sure glad it is 
over with. The second shot, which is the worst one, made me 
feel pretty bad for a while, but it didn’t last long. The 
soldiers are certainly well taken care of. The way we are 
cared for reminds me of a fine bunch of hogs or cattle that 
the owners use every precaution to prevent disease getting 
among. We get plenty to eat of good substantial food. Have 
potatoes, "spuds," three times a day, cooked different ways, 
beef about three times a week, beans, peas, prunes, evapor- 
ated apples, rice, oat meal and corn flakes. Of course we 
do not have all of this at one meal, just one or two of each 
article named at a meal: coffee for breakfast and iced tea 
for dinner and supper. 

This is a dry, windy, dusty, sandy barren looking 
country. 4062 feet above sea level; the nights are cool and 
we can sleep ten hours without waking. We are busy from 5:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Nothing but drill, drill, drill, and believe 
me it certainly does get old. I’ve heard several boys say, 
"tT had no idea the army was like this, or I would not have 
joined." They talk as tho they didn’t expect to have 
anything to do but have a good time. I like it all right 
now, but would hate to go through again what I did before I 
was assigned to my troop~all the exams, vac., etc. It was 
anything but play. I am not one bit sorry that I enlisted 
and am just as well satisfied as I expected to be. Life here 
is mostly what a fellow makes it. If he will pay strict 
attention to what he is told and try to learn, he won’t have 
much trouble. We have a good bunch of officers and if a 
fellow does not learn what there is to know about marching, 
drilling, shooting and physical exercises, it is his own 
fault. But take it from me, it is going to be a long, steady 
grind to be in training a year, and I think Uncle Sam will 
want us about that long and then let us go. Every one who 
enlisted this year signed up to be subject to call for seven 
years, if Uncle Sam should need them now or at any other time 
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within the seven years. 

Our clothes were issued to us as everything else was. 
My wardrobe consists of two suits of khaki, three suits 
cotton underwear, six pr sox (white) and two 0. D. shirts. I 
Gon’t know what the shirts are made of, but they are a brown 
color called 0. D.; two pair shoes; all shoes in the army are 
tan. The way they get shoes to fit is to take the measure of 
the foot. Some of the boys got their’s too large but I was 
pretty lucky all the way round, as my clothes and shoes too 
fit very well. We will get some more clothes before long and 
will get leather leggings with the next issue of clothes. 
The leggings we now have are canvas. The rest of our 
equipment consists of bridle, saddle, saddle blanket and 
Spurs, one small tent, two blankets to Sleep on or under, a 
mess kit of one cup, plate, knife, fork and spoon (aluminum, ) 
one rifle and one pistol. The rifle weighs nine pounds; the 
pistol is a 45 Colt’s Automatic, and they have to be kept 
perfectly clean, and we also have to keep our leather goods, 
Saddle, bridle, shoes and legging well oiled. We do not 
shine our shoes but have to keep them clean, and soft with 
leather soap, which I guess is made especially for Uncle San. 

We have to get permission to go any where or do any 
thing, but a fellow will be treated right if he does what he 
is told and he is told everything; they don’t take it for 
granted that he knows anything. I thought I knew how to 
curry a horse, but I didn’t even know how to start at it. 
"When on the near side, which is the left side, hold your 
brush in your left hand and the comb in your right and use 
the comb to clean your brush only, never use a curry comb on 
a horse." When "on the off side, which is the right side, 
hold your brush in your right hand and the comb in your 
left." That is a sample of what we get and we have to do as 
we are told. 

Do not worry about me, for I am just as well off here as 
I would be at home, as there is no danger of having either 
small pox or typhoid, and we are examined regularly to be 
sure that we are in good health." 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1917 

Several charming and most worthy young ladies have 
applied for our school [teaching positions] and it is hard on 
the poor Directors to have to choose. We suggest that they 
"draw straws." 


THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1917 

Dr. Wood’s horse ran away with him Saturday and crippled 
him for a while but he is o. k. now. 

There was another runaway about two weeks ago. The 
three Misses Denson met a car on their way home and the horse 
became frightened and turned the buggy over and tore things 
up, but the girls came out with few bruises. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1917 
The Fountain Hill School Started Monday, the 15th, with 


Mr. Lee Gaddy, principal, and Miss Mary Duncan, primary. 
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Attendance small. on account of sickness and vaccination. 

Miss Fausta Watkins has come home to stay and go to 
school at home. 
‘fleet Denson, one of the soldier boys at Camp Pike, 
got a 3-day leave and came home to see his sister Lena who is 
home from New Mexico. 











THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1918 : ; 
Quite a crowd of girls in and around Fountain Hill left 
Saturday and Monday for College Station to attend school. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1918 
Mrs, John. Brown and girls have moved to Hamburg where 
the girls will attend school this winter. 
Miss Bessie Downey has resigned and Miss Maude Gardner 
of Hamburg will be our primary teacher for the tern. 
isses Erma Watkins and Hazel Mears left last Saturday 
for College Station where they will enter school. 


fIt is said that Minnie Belle Gardner McCain (1904-1994), a 
long time teacher at Fountain Hill, and author of ALL WOOL 
_A_ YARD WIDE, was the first girl to enroll at the state 
Agri-cultural School in Monticello in 1910. 
=Prior to the above (Watkins-Mears) item, the Ashley 
County Judge had announced the following] 





ate have in my possession for bestowal upon qualified 
yound@“and women of our county twenty-two scholarships which, 
when properly signed, entitle the holder to entrance into the 
Fourth District State Agricultural School at Monticello, Ark- 
ansas. Upon presentation to the authorities of the Agricult- 
ural School, the recipients of these scholarships will have 
free admission to any and all courses offered by the School 
in Agriculture, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Manual Arts, 
Farm Machinery, Literary Branches and Cotton Classing. 

The Agriculture School belongs to the people of the 
Fourth Agricultural District in which our county is located, 
and is worthy of your liberal patronage. Our County has been 
well represented in this institution during former sessions, 
and I trust that all serious minded young people will 
consider well the claims of this School and investigate the 
advantages offered by it to all who are preparing themselves 
to take an active part in the affairs of life. 

I shall be pleased to have any young men and women who 
are contemplating going to school see me personally, and I 
shall gladly award requisite scholarships. Very truly, 

Cc. D. Oslin, 
County Judge. 


Miss Lula Cone is just recovering from a spell of typh- 
oid fever. 





THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1918 
THE "flu" is about gone in this part of the country. 
put the schools are at a stand still yet. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1919 

Misses Hazel. Mears and Ethel Phillips who are attending 
school at College Station visited homefolks Saturday and 
Sunday. 





THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1919 
Fountain Hill was pretty well represented at the Teach- 
ers Institute in Hamburg. 


FOUNTAIN HILL SCHOOL BOARD ON THE JOB. 

Three years ago a group of public spirited men and women 
decided that the community of Fountain hill needed a school 
of the grade and type that was indicative of their progress- 
iveness in other lines of endeavor. 

After very little debate they formed the Fountain Hill 
Special School District for the purpose of building and 
equipping [a] High School adequate for the needs of the 
community. But on account of the extreme conditions that 
have prevailed for the past three years it was deemed best 
not to carry out all the plans until a later date. 

The School Board is composed of a group of wide awake 
farmers and business .men who think the time has come for the 
school to fulfill its mission and to give the patrons of the 
district a school second to none in the state. They know 
they have as good building as there is in the state and they 
expect to equip it with modern apparatus for laboratory and 
class room work. 

They have employed Prof. V._S. Bright, of State Agricul- 
tural School, as Principal and Smith-Hughes man, and in him 
they have a teacher who has had twenty years experience in 
some of the best schools of the country. All the faculty 
have not yet been employed but they expect to employ only men 
and women of training and experience. The Board feels that 
if the patrons will co-operate with them in the matter of 
sending their children regularly, that the students will be 
able to enter any college or university after graduation. 


July 4, 1919 

Several teachers from this place started their schools 
last week. Mrs. M. L. Smith at Hickory School House, Miss 
Ethel Woods at Pine Grove, Miss Frances Daniel at Milo, Miss 
Cora Denson at Brownville. 





THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1919 
FOUNTAIN HILL ITEMS 

Prof. U. [V] S. Bright is spending a few days in town 
this week and made us a good talk Saturday night. 





FOUNTAIN Hill High School 

The patrons of the Fountain Hill High School held an 
enthusiastic meeting in the school building on last Saturday 
night for the purpose of discussing ways and means of raising 
a fund to supplement the District’s revenue. A committee was 
appointed to canvass the patrons and solicit a contribution 
for the supplemental fund. The committee now wishes to thank 
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the patrons for their loyal support, for now the high school 
is an assured fact for the district "went over the top" good 
and strond. 

The High School will now offer eight full years of work 
in the grammar school and three in the high school. Agricul- 
ture will be taught in the seventh thru the eleventh grade. 
The Board hopes to be able to install the Home Economics 
course next year so that the graduates will be able to either 
enter any college or business of any kind that they may 
choose. 

Prof. Ira C. Swannman was a visitor in Fountain Hill 
last week and while here he tendered his check to the School 
Board for twenty-five dollars for the library fund. The pat- 
rons and faculty wish to thank him for his liberal and unsol- 
icited contribution. 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1919 ; 
We have two saw mills in our town and Fountain Hill is 
on a boom. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1919 
FOUNTAIN HILL SCHOOL 

The second month of the Fountain Hill High School has 
just closed and the reports have gone out to the patrons. 

The honor students for the month are the following: suma cum 
laude, Fay Watkins, Erla Brown, Mamie Pearson, Leone Pierce, 
Orella High. Magna cum laude, Frank Denson, Will Hoyt Denson, 
Lear Lean Sivils, and cum laude, Bon Mears, Guy Alldread, 
Lelia Watkins, Odell W ite, Winnie Brown, Ruby Green. 

In the Primary Department those making suma cum laude 
were Frank Pearson, Erma Sivils,. Ga in Scroggins, Alten 
[Allen?] Hartley, Johnny Ford. ara r 
Sivils,,.Mable Pierce. Basil Postietwaite,. Francis Greer. 


























Jewel Sanders. Those making magna cum laude, Ashton Morris, 
Evelyn Denson, Omer White ary. Griffin John Bright, Porter 
Denson, Muriel Denso Addie. Simmons. Those making cum 
laude, Rosen a Ri artl ie Alldread. 





or Q' eo [, Sa 
The students will put on a Lyceum Course during the 
winter months and the first number will be given the 29th of 
November, Saturday night after Thanksgiving. They hope to 
have a full house. They will present the Stout Glee Club and 
Quartette for the first number. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1931 
SCHOOL ENUMERATION GROWS IN ASHLEY COUNTY 


DISTRICT... WHITE. COLORED... TOTAL, .1931...TOTAL 1920 
WHITE #1 63 64 127 136 
PINE HILL #9 78 86 164 162 
ROLFE 16 By 5 62 50 
MURPHY 20 85 76 161 160 
TANNER 37 58 6 64 54 
LOCKE 38 71 19 90 83* 
WIGLEY Al 71 19 90 83* 
WALLERS CHAPEL 109 3 118 121 
CROSSETT CAMP L?7 186 363 333 
HARRIS 15 A7 A7 75 
LINE #50 43 43 42 
DRY Bayou 118 98 216 219 
MONTROSE 245 308 553 580 
PORTLAND 646 1465 4114 2151 
WILMONT 339 809 1148 1245 
PARKDALE A4A 669 13.13 942 
FOUNTAIN HILL>>>>>2475..._ 17. ABS 
CROSSETT - 693 347 1040 974 
HAMBURG 1099 Ag 1290 A146 
TOTAL [PER EAGLE] 4872 4455 9328 9436 
TOTAL OF ABOVE 4918 4474 9392 9172 


The total school enumeration as compared by the county 
superintentendent shows 9328 children of school age in 
the county as compared with 9136 last year. This is a 
net gain of 192 children. 


The above figures are not in agreement, which is probably due 
to the Locke or Wigley school figures being in error. 

Regardless of the small differences above, there had 
been a vast increase from the time the county was formed. One 
year after Ashley County came into being there was only 158 
persons attending school in five one room schools. At that 
time the people could have boasted of having 120 library 
books in the county, and those books belonged to a Sunday 
school. Even that being so, there were only 46 illiterate 
adults in Ashley County and it stood second amoung the 
counties of the state as to literacy. 


THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1931 
FOUNTAIN HILL SCHOOL 

The Fountain Hill Consolidated Schoo] has one of the 
most complete school plants in Ashley county. A modern eight- 
room brick room building with a combination auditorium and 
study hali completely equipped was erected early last fall 
under the direction of the State Department of Education. 
The gymnasium which was built by public donations has a 
ninety foot basket ball court, [two dressing rooms] 4 large 
stage and two high school class rooms. This modern equipped 
school plant, which accommodates four hundred and fifty 
students with an area of ninety-one square miles, consists of 
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a main building, gymnasium, Domestic Science and Smith-Hughes 
cottage. 

During the year of 1929-30, Milo, Welch, Fountain 
Prairie, Gardner, and Pine Grove districts were consolidated 
with Fountain Hill, making it one of the large consolidated 
centers of Ashley county. 


(Other nearby schools such as Brown and Pulltight were not 
mentioned in the consolidation. It is possible that Brown 
had been dissolved prior to the consolidation or had not been 
a public school district. Pulltight was taught in a Camp- 
bellite church, so it may not have been public either. It 
was not found where Brown, Pullitight, Fountain Prairie or 
Pine Grove ever acquired any land. The Milo School had land 
at both Old and New Milo. } 


Five buses, traveling 108 miles per day, bring approx- 
imately 225 children to this school. The total enrollment is 
450 students. Those children living in the consolidated 
territory attended one and two-teacher schools which were 
poor with their insufficient Curriculum and enrollment of 
from nine to fifty pupils. When the pupil finished the first 
eight grades in these schools, so far as school was concern- 
ed, their public education was practically over. Under the 
new system education advantages are far beyond the source of 
one of the old districts. By pooling the School funds and 
concentrating their efforts in supporting of education, 
Fountain Hill has made remarkable progress during the past 
year. 

In addition to a strong academic course, the school is 
trying to give the students advantage of the best in school 
activities, such as club work,....and music. Full time home 
economics and Smith-Hughes teachers, each approximately one 
hundred boys and girls each day to train them in home making. 

Much of the credit for the progress of the school is 
Siven to the school directors and others who worked out the 
original consolidation program. 

The school is under the direction of Mr. F. M. Gillum 
who has a corps of ten teachers. The teachers are as follows: 
Mrs. Vernon [Frances Daniel] Bankston, Miss Kathleen Crute, 
Miss Margaret Wells, Miss Thelma Rainey, Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Steed, Mr. Herbert Boothby, Mrs. Mamie Lynn, Miss Weimer, 
Holt, and Mr. Roby Hollis. , 

The board of directors are as follows: A. fArthur] A. 
Pierce, president; J_ [Jesse] B. Ross, secretary; W.. [Wiley] 


J. Powell, H. [Henry] L. Gardner, C. [Charles / "Charlie" ] 


Hollis, and Marvin Welch. 











THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1931 
SCHOOL PROGRAM OF FOUNTAIN HILL SCHOOL COMPLETED 

At the regular meeting of the Ashley County Board of 
Education held at the office of the county superintendent 
June 2, 1931, the Wigley School District # 41 was dissolved 
and annexed to Fountain Hill. This completed the consolidat- 
ion program for Fountain Hill as outlined by the State 
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Department of Education. The plan for consolidation was in- 
augurated by H. D. Alford, county superintendent, during the 
school term 1929-30 when Milo, Welch, Fountain Prairie, Gard- 
ner and Pine Grove districts were abolished and annexed to 
Fountain Hill. The annexation of Wigley district gives the 
district an area of one hundred square miles, making it the 
third largest center in the county. 

Hamburg ranks first in Ashley county with a total of 
three hundred and thirty square miles. Portland ranks second 
in the county with an area of 141.5 square miles. 

The Fountain Hill Consolidated School has an adequate 
plant to take care of its needs. It consists of a modern 
eight-room brick building with combination of an auditorium 
and study hall completely equipped, which was erected early 
last fall. The gymnasium which was built entirely by public 
donations had a fully equipped auditorium, gymnasium and two 
high school class rooms. in addition to this, the Fountain 
Hill School has a domestic science and Smith-Hughes cottage. 

Much of the credit for the program of the school is 


given to Mr. F. M. Gillum, superintendent; Mr. H. D. Alford, 
county superintendent; and the board of directors...-.-+sesees 
ee eceeeseeesveeee. who worked out the original consolidation. 
SPORTS 


[Soon after the Fountain Hill School consolidated in 1930, 
they had some championship basketball teams. The school had 
never had a football team, but it was thought that with so 
many new students enrolled after consolidation, a football 
team would have a great potential. , 

Herbert Boothby, the basketball coach, organized the 
school’s first football team. It was a huge success, if 
surviveing one year can be considered a success. 

Coach Boothby’s team had no lack of dedication. Some of 
his players were, John Boyd, Huey Crisp, James Hancock, 
Chester High, Sanford High, Frank Pearson, Forest "Sleepy" 
Roberts, Floyd Rice, Harold Rice(?), Benny Thompson, Marshall 
Thompson, Bruen Wood, and Durelle Wood. 

These boys were gung ho. Snow, hell, high water or the 
shortage of players did not deter this short handed group. 
Recently, the left end of the team stated that they played at 
Wilmot with water more than ankle deep on the field. He said 
a game at Drew Central had five inches of snow on the field 
at the beginning of the game and it had been pounded into a 
mud wallow by game’s end. 

There has been no qualms in telling that when the team 
was short of players, they "receuited pros." Clyde High had 
graduated from high school at least five years before the 
team was organized and "Dude" Brown was no longer in school. 
They were, what is the tern, first draft choice? What ever 
the term, they became regulars. 

A few remember the team, but memory of the victories or 
losses seem to have faded. One player said, "I guess we won 
some!" He went on to say, "I don’t suppose it matters, we 
had fun.” 
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One lady said, "I only remember one game at Fountain 
Hill, they played Hamburg’s second team. I think Hamburg 
skunked them." It was her opinion that the team was a flop. 
S sawas didn’t have enough boys for one thing. We girls had 
to practice with them. We stood out on the field and caught 
their passes and kicks. I learned to catch the darn thing. 

I bet my chest was black and blue. We even played touch 
ball. I was running with the ball once and I don’t remember 
who, supposedly touched me but held on and ripped my full 
circle skirt from the waist, clean off." 

One of the coeds of the time has a memory, fond or not, 
of the team’s mucky, mustard yellow, duck uniforms. She saw 
nothing wrong with Clyde and "Dude" being on the team. But 
she thought it "just terrible" that the Lacey and Ladell 
girl’s basketball teams played "those old married women" on 
their teams. 

At the annual school reunion, the 1932 girl’s basketball 
championship team is usually a favorite topic for reminiscing 
among those of that era. 

When Mr. Boothby came to Fountain Hill in the fall of 


1929 the girls only had "home made" uniforms. "We had to 
sponsor "box suppers" that year to get us basketball suits, 
first bought ones we’d ever had." There seemed to be some 


resentment, and rightfully so, because the school managed to 
find money to get uniforms for the football team and 
neglected the girls in that regard. "Where the school got 
money to buy uniforms (football) is beyond me." A picture of 
that team is presented here. 


FOUNTAIN HILL’S 1932 GIRL’S CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL TEAM 


FRONT ROW LEFT TO RIGHT BACK ROW LEFT TO RIGHT 

1. MILDRED FORESTER-HOBBS 1. HERBERT BOOTHBY, COACH 
2. RUTH MEARS~-NICHOLS 2. PAULINE ADCOCK 

3. PAULINE COUEY 3. MARY JONES 

4. LORENA PIERCE-CLEMONS 4. VONNIE MOSES-OLIVER 

5. MERLE WOODS-HESTER 5. MARIE WOODS-WHITE 


6. MYRTLE BAKER 


Mildred Forester Hobbs, a member of this winning team, 
was elected to THE ASHLEY COUNTY HALL OF FAME. Her attract~- 
ive portrait hangs in the association’s meeting hall. It is 
located in a banquet room of a popular restaurant at 
Crossett. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5, 1939 FOUNTAIN HILL 

The Fountain Hill Seniors clashed with Portland Friday 
night, December 3rd. They defeated Portland by a large score 
of 49 to gS. 

The girls defeated Portland Senior girls the same night 
by score of 51 to 13. 

The Bobcats meet Portland on their own court Friday 
night, January 6. 


{FS-9) S$-14 


The Arkansas results on Stanford Achievement Test for 1998 
were published in January of 1999. Below are the results of 
39 schools in 14 counties of south Arkansas. Fountain Hill 
ranked fourth among these 39 schools. On a state wide per- 
centage basis Fountain Hill ranked as follows: 
5th grade 91.94% 
7th grade 74.19 
10th grade 41.61 





SCHOOL 5TH GRADE 7TH GRADE 10TH GRADE TOTAL 
WOODLAWN 53 [66] [43] 162 
HAMPTON 56 51 [50] 157 
JUNCTION CITY 54 [55] [46] 1455 
FOUNTAIN HILL ******56 53 44 153%** 
MOUNT HOLLY [66] 48 37 151 
MONTICELLO 46 48 [53] 147 
EL DORADO 47 49 [46] 142 
STEPHENS 42 44 [54] 140 
CROSSETT 47 48 42 137 
HUTTIG 51 [54] 32 137 
TAYLOR 47 44 44 135 
MAGNOLIA 38 47 [50] 135 
WARREN 48 40 [46] 134 
SMACKOVER 47 42 [45] 134 
STRONG 47 47 39 133 
STAR CITY 38 50 44 132 
HAMBURG 49 42 40 431 
FORDYCE 40 43 [46] 129 
EMERSON 41 46 42 129 
WATSON CHAPEL 41 45 42 128 
NORPHLET 39 4l [46] 126 
CAMDEN-FAIRVIEW 40 44 41 125 
RISON 35 49 37 121 
McGHEE 38 42 39 119 
DERMOTT 34 43 39 116 
GRADY 36 49 29 114 
DREW CENTRAL 40 36 37 113 
STAMPS 40 32 40 112 
DUMAS 36 41 35 112 
BEARDEN 37 37 36 110 
HERMATIGE 34 37 36 107 
LAKE VILLAGE BP 49 40 107 
ARKANSAS CITY 27 31 47 105 
EUDORA 34 33 34 101, 
PINE BLUFF 28 33 38 99 
WALDO 20 33 40 93 
GOULD 34 25 29 88 
KINGSLAND 31 31 24 86 
McNEIL 25 18 34 77 
STATE WIDE AVERAGE 47 49 48 144 
(Stanford) 








FOUNTAIN 


ERLA BROWN 


WINNIE BROWN 
GRA PHILLIPS 
BONNIE MEARS 
LELA SIVILS 


BESSIE DOWNEY 
WILLIE LEE SHELTON 


JESSE DEAL 

LOUIS BROWN 
WALTER FLEMISTER 
ALDON HESTER 
ORELLA HIGH 
CLYDE LOWRY 
MAMIE PEARSON 
TERRY RICE 
GROVER WHITE 


GARLAND BINNS 
LUTHER DENSON 
MAXINE HILL 
VANCE MEARS 


PRESTON FORD 
ADELE HESTER 
PRESTON HIGH 
JOHN LOCKE 


JOHNNIE LEE EVANS 


1927 
EVA ROSS 


SALLYE ALLDREAD 
AUBERT EVANS 
VICTOR OLIVER 
MARY PHILLIPS 


NORMAN HESTER 
HARVEY ROSS 


VERA BROOKS 
MABEL PIERCE 


CLAUDIA BROOKS 
LEONE JONES 
LOTTIE MCCLAINE 
FLOYD RICE 
ADDIE SIMMONS 


PAULINE ADCOCK 
ETHYL BLACK 


HILL GRADUATES 


1920 


1927 

FRANK E. DENSON 

JEWEL JEFFRESS 

MAUD SIMPSON 

FAYE WATKINS 9 
1922 

ZOLA LEWIS 

ae 


1923 
LETA BLEDSOE 
WILL HOYT DENSON 
RUBY GREEN 
GOLDIE HIGH 
NOLAN JEFFRESS 
LUCIAN PHILLIPS 
LEONE PIERCE 
GEORGE UPSHAW - 


1924 

LEE DAWKINS 

MARY ELLEN GARDNER 

GWEN PIERCE 

LOLA MAE WOODS 37 


1925 
RUTH GRAHAM 
CLYDE HIGH 
MARY HOLLAND 
CURTIS OLIVER 45 


1926 
46 


LEOLA SIMMONS 4§ 


1928 
WILLIE JOE BROOKS 
ERSLA EVANS 
VIVIAN OLIVER 
HOMER PIERCE 56 


ATLAS PIERCE 
RILLA SPARKS 60 


BERNICE McCLAIN 
LOUISE OLIVER 64 


MARIE COUEY 

FRANCES KELLUM 

WILLIE EDNA MORGAN 

FLOYD ROSS 

DURELL WOOD 74 


1932 
CATHERINE BLACK 
WILLIE ZIM BLACK 
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BERNICE BOYD 
PAULINE CQUEY 
DUDLEY CULP 
CHESTER HIGH 
RUTH MEARS 
LENA OLIVER 
MARTE RICE 
MARTE WOODS 


MYRTLE BAKER 
ADDIE HIGH 

MARVIN PENNINGTON 
LOIS ROSS 

MERLE WOODS 


JERALINE BAKER 
INEZ HESTER 
MARGUERITE PETERS 


JESSE BROWN 

RACHEL GIFFORD 
MAXINE MCDOUGALD 
QUINTON PENNINGTON 


CALLTE GARDNER 
MARGARETTE MEEKS 
SACK OLIVER 
FORREST RICE 
LONIA SPARKS 


DAVID BAYS 
OQUIDA BOLIN 
HUEY BROOKS 
ALMA CULP 

MYRIE EVANS 
ORELLIA GRIFFIN 
OUIDA KELLY 
MARIE WHITE 


MYERS ADCOCK 
ERLA BROOKS 
INETA CARPENTER 
ROLAND HESTER 
MARTHA LOCKE 
RACHEL MEARS 
DIXON PEARSON 
LAVON SEAMONS 


W. L. BOLIN 
V. W. CASON 
C. G. MEARS 
RITA PEARSON 
VIRGIL ROSS 


MARIANNA BAKER 
TURNER BROOKS 
MAXINE DOWNEY 
BERTIE JEFFERS 
MARGUERITTE MARTIN 
VIRGINIA OLIVER 
RICHARD PETERS 
RICHARD TIPPY 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 
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JOHN BOYD 
MILDRED FORESTER 
CORENE HESTER 
MARY JONES 
VONNIE MOSES 
LOIS OLIVER 
WILEEN SCOTT 


REE BOYD 
MYRTLE PEARSON 
LORENA PIERCE 
CHRISTINE WOOD 


LUCILLE COUEY 
HERMAN PENNINGTON 
QUINTON PIERCE 


MYRTLE BROWN 
MAMIE HIGH 
JIM MEEKS 


. MILDRED SHELTON 


G. C, MANN 

JACK MITCHELL 
GERTRUDE PENNINGTON 
WOODROW ROSS 


MARY BOLIN 

ERMA LEE BOYD 
QUINTON COUEY 
LEON EVANS 

CARL GRIFFIN 
AVIS HIGH 

MELVIN MCDOUGALD 
HAROLD WOODS 


BERNICE BAKER 
ERMA BROOKS 
LOTA GIFFORD 
HELEN JONES 
DOROTHY MARTIN 
PAULINE OLIVER 
ZEE PEARSON 


MAXINE BRYAN 
PRESTON GRAVES 
MARIE OLIVER 
VERA ROSS 
GEORGE SCOTT 


W. L. BLAIR 
MABEL COUEY 
HORACE HIGH 
GRANT JOHNSON 
RANDELL OLIVER 
ANDREW PENNINGTON 
MAXINE ROBERSON 


93 


102 


108 


116 


125 


141 


156 


166 


181 





1941 
DOYL BOND 
JACK CASON 
KEITH EVANS 
IDELL GRIFFIN 
VALERIA LOCKE 
MARTIEL MEEKS 
J. W. ODEN 
1942 
BARBARA ALLISON 
GEORGIA LEE CULP 
SAMMY GRIFFIN 
EARL JONES 
FRANCES PEARSON 


1943 
MARY MAUD GIFFORD 
JAMES HOLLAND 
GWEN McDOUGALD 
OUIDA FAYE OLIVER 
CHARLES STANLEY 
1944 
GLADYS CASON 
RUTH HENDRICKS 
ELSA RAYE PHILLIPS 
VIRGINIA PIERCE 
CLAUDIA TRAMOR 
CHARLINE WILLIS 


1945 
WAVIS ACUFF 
WILLENE CARRUTH 
MADIE EVANS 
IMA JEAN JOHNSON 
CHESLEY PETERS 
MALVIE SLAUGHTER 
KATHLEEN WILLIS 
1946 
ELOUISE ALLDREAD 
ADOLPHUS CRANE 
FRANK ELMER DENSON 
BILLY GIFFORD 
CORINNE MCDOUGALD 
JANE PHILLIPS 
INEVA UPTIGROVE 
1947 
LORENZ BERRY 
MARY SUE CLARK MCKEIVER 
LEROY DECKELMAN 
ELLEN HAYGOOD 
DOROTHY MALLOY 
TOMMY MAY ODEN 
PETER PHILLIPS 
DEWEY SPARKS 
DOYLE STEPHENSON 
CHRISTENE TRANTHAM 
MARY EMILY WIGLEY 
1948 
MARY LOU ALLDREAD 
JOHN CRISP DENSON 
DORA ANN MOFFATT 
GLADYS PHILLIPS 


1949 
DONALD CARPENTER 
MARLENE BOSS 
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EARNESTINE BREAZEALE 
LURA DOWNEY 

LOYD GARDNER 

HAROLD JARVIS 

3. P. MALLOY 

HARRY WALSH MILLER 
JOE WILLIS 


JIMMY CLARK 
BERNIS CULP 
CARL JONES 
MAURINE MOORE 
CHARLENE WARE 


LEONE GRIFFIN 
RALPH MANN 
MAURINE MOFFATT 
BOBBIE PEARSON 
Cc. T. STARLING 


GEORGE ESTELLE 
ELOISE LOWRY 
CHASE PHILLIPS 
GENE RILEY 
MARCILLE TRANTHAM 


HELEN BERRY 
FRANCES DEAL 
DOROTHY GARDNER 
PAULINE LOWRY 
WANDA LOU ROGERS 
CHARLES WILLIS 
INEZ WYMAN 


MACEL BAKER 

Cc. B. CUNNINGHAM 
DOROTHY WITHERS FERGUSON 
LEROY OLIVER 

JAMES PHILLIPS 

SHIRLEY PIPPIN ROSS 
MARY WHITE 


SALLY ANN BOLIN 
PATTY JEAN COPE 
CURTIS GARDNER 

3. C. LOCKE 

ELMER MOFFATT, Jr. 
BOBBY PHILLIPS 
CARL SIVILS 
LESTER STARLING 
AUDREY SUMMERLAND 
FANNY LOU UPSHAW 
FRANKIE WYMAN 


KETTH BELLOT 

CECIL GIFFORD 
WAYNE MOFFATT 
JETTIE MAYE SANSING 


DORIS RUTH CRAIG 
HURSHEL KELLY 


36 


195 


205 


215 


226 


240 


254 


276 


284 


288 





1950 
BOBBY ALLISON 
NORMA FAY BOLIN 
ROY CRAIG 
ELEANOR ROSE DENSON 
BILLY DUREY 
BOBBY FORESTER 
JEAN GIFFORD 
ROGER HAYDEN 
NORMA MAY HOGD 
MILDRED JOHNSON 
ROZELL KELLY 
LOIS NELLE LOCKE 
MARY JOYCE MCGILTON 
SARAH PHILLIPS 
ELROY SAVAGE 
LOU ELLA SAWYER 
ELSIE STANLEY 


BETTI 


1951 


RAYMOND BROWN 
JOAN DEAL 

HELEN GARDNER 
DOROTHY JEFFERS 
EMETT LACY 

JOYCE ANN MALLOY 
HARBISON MOFFATT 
BETTY RUTH SCOTT 
ELSA RAYE WHITE 
CLAUDIA WIGLEY 


ITHERS 


1952 
HURLEY RAY BERRY 
DOYLE CRAIG 
GLENN FORD 
DONALD HOBBS 
WIRGINIA JEFFERS 
RUTH RASH 
MARY ANN SANSING 
GARY SMITH 
BARBARA JEAN UPTIGROVE 
CHARLES WHITE 
NORMA ANN WILLIS 
1953 
LYNELLE BINNS 
EMILY JOYCE CARPENTER 
MAVIS FLETCHER 
LAVON GRAVES 
DORIS HIPP 
SHIRLEY MCGILTON 
JOAN ROBERSON 
LAWERENCE SAVAGE 
LEVI WELCH, Jr. 


1954 
ROBBIE CUNNINGHAM 
MARILYN HIPP 
DOROTHY SUE LaGRONE 
SONNY MOFFATT 
LOUISE PRUITT 
MARY ELLEN SAWYER 


1955 
BOBBY BINNS 
MADIE CUNNINGHAM 
MARTHA D. DENSON 
JOAN FORD 
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FAYE BELLOT 
ARTHUR CROUCH 
ELOISE CUNNINGHAM 
MAXINE WHITE DIXON 
J. C. FAIRCHILD 
JEARLINE GARDNER 
BETTY GRIFFIN 

J. D. HOLLIS 
WESLEY HUNTER 
LENNIE REE JONES 
MARTHA KING 
NORWOOD McDOUGALD 
BILLY PHILLIPS 
JIMMY ROBERSON 
VEDA SAVAGE 
MARTHA SUE SCOTT 
THOMAS UPTIGROVE 


HELEN CASON 
GLORIA DECKELMAN 
JIM HUDSON 
LAVERN KELLY 
VERNON LOCKE 
IMOGENE MCGILTON 
OGDEN SAWYER 
JOHNNY SLAUGHTER 
SILVIA WHITE 

W. M. WIGLEY 

343 


HELEN BROWN 

HELEN DECKELMAN 
BARBARA ANN HIGH 
JOAN WILKERSON HOLLIS 
TREACEL MAE JONES 
JIMMIE WADE RICE 
J. P. SAWYER 
KENNETH TRANTHAM 
RODNEY UPTIGROVE 
RAYMOND WHITEHEAD 
MAXIE WITHERS 


WAYNE BURCH 
ROBERT EARL CASON 
MARIE GARDNER 
KENNETH HARTLEY 
CLARA FAYE LOCKE 
JERRY PEARSON 
VIRGINIA ROBERSON 
B. P. SAWYER 
GERALD WHITE 


REBA NELL GIFFORD 
ANNA FAYE HOBBS 
SHIRLEY LOWRY 
MARION PIERCE 
BILLY SAWYER 
BOBBY WITHERS 


JERRY CRAIG 

JEAN DEAL 
VIRGINIA FAIRCHILD 
BOBBY RAYE GRAHAM 


322 


OLIVER 


365 


383 


395 





ELVY LEE JONES 
ROGER MCDOUGALD 
JUNIOR ODEN 
MILLARD PHILLIPS 
GLENDALL STANLEY 
MARY JO WILLIS 
KENNITH WOOD 


1956 
BILLY WAYNE BERRY 
EDWARD CROUCH 
ELIZABETH GODWIN 
DON HARTLEY 
CHARLES HOLLIS 
MARY RUTH OLIVER 
3. M. SAWYER 
JEHU SMITH 
1957 
SONNY ANTHONY 
BETTY CHAMLEE 
CORA SUE DENSON 
SHELMA HOLLAND 
MELBA JOY NORRELL 
NORWOOD PRUITT 
LAVON SAWYER 
PATSY ANN STANLEY 
1958 
KENNETH BOLIN 
VIVIAN CRAIG 
NANCY MARY DENSON 
KATHERINE GODWIN 
HOLLY HARTRICK 
wW. L. HOLLIS 
JIMMIE MEEKS 
HURLEY STANLEY 
ERLA FAYE WESSON 
JIMMY WITHERS 
1959 
CHARLES BERRYMAN 
MACEL CUNNINGHAM 
SHIRLEY M. DENSON 
JERRY FORD 
FRANCES MCGILTON 
PATSY ODEN 
TOMMY PENNINGTON 
DONNIE UPTIGROVE 
EARLA WESSON 
JAMES WOODS 


1960 
LARON BERRYMAN 
GEORGE COLLIER 
CHRISTINE DOSS 
JEAN HAMILTON 
JOE HIPP 
EDDIE MEEKS 
MARTHA OLIVER 
RONNIE PENNINGTON 
JACKIE SAVAGE 
JUDY STANLEY 
BARNES WITHERS 


1961 
SUE BRADY 
SUE CRAIG 
JUDY HOBBS 
PEGGY KNIGHT 
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JULIAN LOCKE 

AUDREY NELL McGILTON 
RALPH FORD OLIVER 
LOUIS SCOTT 

DONALD SULLIVAN 
BILLY WITHERS 


GENE CARRUTH 
MARIE FAIRCHILD 
JIMMY GRAHAM 

FRED HIPP 

JAMES LOWRY 
REGINALD ROBERSON 
LARON SLAUGHTER 
ROMA STANLEY 


A. 3. ARNOLD 
ERLENE COLLIER 
QUENTON GRAVES 
BETTY DORIS HUDSON 
GEORGE OLIVER 
NANCY SAVAGE 

RUTH SMITH 

JOANN WITHERS 


EDITH CRAIG 
EUGENE DAVIS 

JUDY EVANS 
WAYMAN GRAHAM (7?) 
MONAH RUTH HESTER 
EDITH KINCAID 
CAROL ANN NICHOLS 
MARY STANLEY 
GERALD WILLIS 


OLIVER QUENTON COUEY 
MORRIS CUNNINGHAM 
CHARLES FORD 

WAYMAN GRAHAM (€?) 
JOYCE MYERS 

JOHN OLIVER 

OUIDA FAYE SLAUGHTER 
JIMMY WELCH 

HAZEL WOODS 


BILLY BOLIN 
DONALD CUNNINGHAM 
DON GREEN 
BILL HESTER 
RUTH HOLLIS 
BILLY OLIVER 
MARY PEARSON 
RONALD ROBERSON 
JERRY STANLEY 
RAY WALTON 
WAYNE wooD 

508 


NANCY COUEY 
WAYNE FORD 
ELSIE JEFFERS 
LINDA MEEKS 


38 


416 


432 


448 


467 


485 





GLYNN STEPHENSON 
TOMMY PEARSON 

1962 
IDA YVONNE CHAVIS 
CAROLYN FORD 
JOE GRAVES 
PAT HIPP 
ELETHIA ANN HOLLOWAY 
CHARLOTTE MEEKS 
GLORIA JEAN MCDOUGALD 
DIANNE STANLEY 
JANET WELCH 

1963 
ROBERT BURKS 
AUSTOLINE CUNNINGHAM 
FRANKIE DODD 
CECIL 8. HOLLIS 
JAMES HUGHES 
LINDA MEEKS 
SUE MILLER 
ALLEN PEARSON 
MARIE SHAVER 
GARY WILLIS 

1964 
TAMMY BELLOTT 
LARRY BOOTH 
SHIRLENE CULP 
CHARLES GRAY, Jr. 
JANIS HOLLAND 
De LORIS MORGAN 
MARY A. SCOTT 
LYDIA SMITH 
JERRY UPTIGROVE 


1965 — 


CONNIE CUNNINGHAM 
BRENDA GRAVES 
BILLY HIPP 
LESTER JEFFERS 
JOY NIXON 
JIMMY SLAUGHTER 
KEITH WESSON 

1966 
CHARLOTTE BOLIN 
MAX CHADWICK 
ROGER CHAVIS 
MARY DAVID 
CAROLYN GRAYS 
BETTY GRAVES 
HAROLD HOLLIS 
DONNIE JOHNSON 
RONNIE MCDOUGALD 
LECESTER SPENCER 
JOAN TONG 
PATRICIA WESSON 
GATL wooD 

1967 
LINDA BERRYMAN 
DORIS CROUCH 
TOMMY GRAY 
LEONARD HERLEY 
MARY HUDSON 
JOHNNY JEFFERS 
RANDALL MEEKS 
DIANE PENNINGTON 
MELBA ROBERSON 
DOLLY SHAVER 
CAROLYN SLAUGHTER 
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RUBY UPTIGROVE 
DALE RICE 


NORMA CRAIG 
DAVID FORD 
DAISY HIPP 
RELIA HOLLAND 
TED HOBBS 
LARRY MEEKS 
ROYCE ODEN 
VIOLET STANLEY 
SANDRA WHITE 


RONALD CROUCH 
LINDA DAVIS 

JACK HOLLIS 
SHIRLEY HOLLIS 
RICHARD MEEKS 

NOEL DEAN MCGILTON 
NANCY OLIVER 

FRANK D. PEARSON 
CHARLES TAYLOR 
CHARLOTTE WOOD 


NORMA BERRY 
JIMMY CARPENTER 
GLENN DOSS 

BECKY HOBBS 
SHEILAH MEEKS 
RONALD W. RICE 
CAROLYN SHELTON 
LARRY STEPHENSON 
MITCHELL WOOD 


HARRY DAVEY 

JAMES HAMILTON 
BILLY HUDSON 

JEAN MORGAN 
JUSTIN PENNINGTON 
JIM STEPHENSON 
HAZEL WOOD 


BETTY BURKS 
CONLEY CHAVIS 
NANCY CONNER 
WILLIS DOSS 
VERTIS GRAYS 
CARLA HOLLIS 
RALPH HUDSON 
LARRY JOHNSON 
PATSY ROBERSON 
JOYCE STEPHENSON 
JAMES UPTERGROVE 
EDITH WHITE 


PATSY COX 
MERDIS DANTEL 
RONNIE HARTLEY 
MARY HGOD 

GARY JEFFERS 
VIRGINIA LANKFORD 
MICHAEL NICKOLS 
ANN PILGRIM 
KITTY ROBERSON 
JAMES SIMMON 
SHERRY STANLEY 


39 


520 


538 


558 


576 


590 


615 





ANN STEPHENSON 
1968 
STEVE BARTIN 
PHIL COUEY 
DOROTHY DAVID 
DANNY DOSS 
EARLENE JENKINS 
LINDA LAFOON 
PEGGIE SPENCER 
MARY UPTIGROVE 
BILL WHITE 
1969 
LINDA BROWN 
CLIFF GIFFORD 
BETTY JEFFERS 
JIMMY V. JOHNSON 
LARRY NORVALL 
TOMMY ROBERSON 
BILLY WATKINS 
1970 
MACK BURKES 
CHERYL CQUEY 
BRENDA DAVIS 
SHELTAH DUNEMAN 
DIANE GRAHAM 
SHERRI HOLLIS 
DANNY RICE 
RAYMOND SIMPSON 
KENNY YELVINGTON 
1971 
RICKY AMOS 
EDWARD COLEMAN 
BILLY E. DAVID 
JANICE FISCHER 
BETTY GODWIN 
MARTHA GRIFFIN 
MARION KELLY 
ALICE McGILTON 
JOE A. MEEKS 
MARTHA A. MILLER 
RODNEY PENNINGTON 
SHIRLEY PILGRIM 
BETTY SHAVER 
NANCY SLOCUM 
GALE WITHERS 
1972 
DALE ADAMS 
DANNY AMOS 
DONNA BURTON 
JOHNNY DANIEL 
JOHN C. GRIFFIN 
JEANETTE JEFFERS 
JANET LOVETTE 
JERRY MILLER 
WILLIAM MOFFATT 
JOHN W. WOOD 
1973 
MILDRED BROCK 
DOWNEY BURTON 
DENNIS CHADWICK 
EDWARD CUNNINGHAM 
THOMAS DAVID 
BEVERLY DUCKWORTH 
KAREN HOLLAND 
KATHY HOLLIS 
RICHARD JUSTICE 
KAREN SIMMON 
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40 


BETTY WITHERS 639 
LONNIE BLANKS 

DOROTHY DAVID 

ALFRED DONALDSON 

JAMES JEFFERS 

SANDRA JONES 

LINDA OLIVER 

EARNEST STEPHENSON 

JAUNITA WALTHALL — 


LLOYD FORD 
RUTH GRAVES 
CARLIS JOHNSON 
JOHN NICHOLS 
GAYLA PARKER 


. SHELLY SCOTT 


669 


JAMES CHAVIS 
JANICE COX 
GLENDA DOSS 
PEGGY ESTELLE 
EDNA HENSLEY 
LINDA PITTMAN 
NORMA SCOTT 
JOHNNY WALTHALL 
686 


DIANE CHANEY 
ELIZABETH DANIEL 
DALE DOSS 
LaNELL FRANKLIN 
GARY GRAVES 
LARRY JEFFERS 
WINFRED LANKFORD, Jr. 
FREDDIE MARTIN 
CATHY MILLER 
CLYDE MITCHELL, Sr. 
L. M. PHILLIPS 
TERRY RITTMAN 
CHERYL C. SLOCUM 
PATRICIA SPENCER 
SHARON YELVINGTON 716 
ANN ALLEN 
JOHNNY R. BROWN 
DENNIS COX 
SHIRLEY DUCKWORTH 
BECKY HOLLIS 
RICKY JOHNSON 
BRENDA MARTIN 
BECKY MITCHELL 
TERRY TAYLOR 

735 


CARL BURKS 
HELEN CARPENTER 
JANIS CHAVIS 
RITA DAVEY 
TONY DAVID 
VERNON FISHER 
BEVERLY HOLLIS 
JIMMY JONES 
LINDA SHELTON 
MARTHA SIMPSON 








JAMES STANLEY 


TIMMY ALLISON 
WADE CULP 
DWAYNE DAVID 
CAROL FRANKLIN 
JERRY JEFFERS 
DESEIE KINNAIRD 
TAMMY PILGRIM 
CLARK SIMPSON 


WAYNE ALLEN 
MICKY AMOS 
LEVELL BROCK 


HERBERT CARPENTER 


DAVID CRAIG 
LORETTA FISHER 
LANA HOLLIS 
JIMMY MARTIN 
JANET MCCLAIN 


La@ FRAN MITCHELL 


CLARA NORVELL 
DEBBIE SHAW 
PENNY SLAUGHTER 


TRAVIS BERRY 


SHERRY CUNNINGHAM 


VICTORIA DAVIS 
JOYCE FRANKLIN 


VIRGINIA JEFFERS 


PHIL KINNAIRD 
MARILYN LAMBERT 
FRANK MOFFATT 
KAYE RICE 


PAT ALLISON 
CAROL BURTON 
LUCILLE CHAVIS 


ROGER CUNNINGHAM 


GRAY DAVID 
GEORGIA FISHER 
SUSAN GRIFFIN 
JAMES MARTIN 
CHARLES MILLER 
LARRY WILSON 


PAUL BERRYMAN 
KIM CRAIG 
DAVID HARTLEY 
DOLORES HOLLIS 
SCOTT KELLEY 
ALAN MCDOUGALD 
DWON NICHOLS 
DANNY STANLEY 
MONTY TRANTHAM 


JAYNE BOLIN 

ANN DECKELMAN 
JOYCE FAIRCHILD 
BARBARA GRAHAM 
JIM HUDSON 
JERRY MARTIN 


RALPH BATES 
FREDA COLLIER 
STEVE CRAIG 





1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1986 


NANCY WALTHALL 


KIETH CRAIG 
RICKY DAVID 


CURTIS DONALDSON 


OLIVER GRIFFIN 


MARY HELEN JEFFERS 


TOMMY MILLER 
OLIVIA PITTMAN 


ALICIA MARTIN SCOTT 


TOMMY ALLISON 
MIGNON BOLIN 


DENNIS CARPENTER 


HENRY COLLIER 
RUBY FAIRCHILD 
JUDY GRAVES 
PHILIP JOHNSON 
SKIPPY MAXWELL 
JOE MCGILTON 
MACK MOFFATT 
JERRY PILGRIM 
VALERY SIMMONS 


THOMAS SEWEENEY 


NORMA CARPENTER 
DARYLE DANIELS 
TINA DOSS 

KENNY HARTLEY 
JAN KERSTEN 
DAVID LOCKE 
DAVID MITCHELL 
PAULA OGLES 
WANDA RICE 


LINDA BATES 
CHARLES BURTON 
TIMMY CRAIG 
RICKY DANIELS 


JANICE FAIRCHILD 


ROBERT GIFFORD 
DEBBY- KEEN 
TERRY MASON 


CAROLYN MOFFATT 


BOBBY WITHERS 


DORIS BROCK 
DENNIS ELLIS 
CHARLES HOLLIS 
TERRY HOLLIS 
PAM LAMBERT 


SANDRA MITCHELL 


CHARYL PETERS 
ELAINE SWEENEY 
SUSAN WALTHALL 


DENNIS COLE 
LISA DOSS 
SHARON FELCHLE 
GAIL GERVIS 
ANDY KINNAIRD 
TERESA MCCLAIN 


CHARLES BOLIN 
SANDRA COOPER 
KEVIN DAVIS 


757 


773 


799 


817 


837 


855 


867 





ROBERT ESTELLE 

JIM GOODE 

JAN GRAVES 

SHIRLEY LAMBERT 

JAMES MEEKS 

RANDY MITCHELL 

GLEN RIALS 

YENESSA SPENCER 

GLENDA STANLEY 
1981 

PHILIP ALLEN 

ROXIE BOLIN 

LARRY CANNON 

DeWAYNE COLLIER 

CLARENCE DANIEL 

MITCHELL GIVIN 
1982 

BARBIE ALLISON 

STEVE BOLIN 

THERESA CARPENTER 

ANGELA CUNNINGHAM 

RITA FORD 

GLEN GRAHAM 

THAD JENKINS 

TAMMY MCDOUGALD 

DANNY SMITH 

PAM WITHERS 
1983 

CONNIE BOLIN 

MICHELLE CARPENTER 

ERNIE ELLIS 

DAVID HAGOOD 

SHELIA MILLER 

CARL SIVILS 

MIKE STANLEY 

SHALANE WILSON 
1984 

BRYAN BOLIN 

JULIE CANNON 

SAM CRAIN 

LINDA ELEAUGH 

TERRY GRAVES 

ULRICA MCHENRY 

TERRY MEEKS 

JOHN MOFFATT 

RODNEY PRUITT 

JACKIE SPENCER 

MARLENE WESSON 
1985 

SUSAN BERRY 

DWAINE FORD 

MIKE HICKS 

JIM MOFFATT 

BEATRICE RAY 

MISSY MURPHY 

CYNTHIA WALTHALL 
1986 

KRISTI BOLIN 

VELMA BROCK 

LISA GRIFFIN 

MELISSA JEFFERS 

CATHY MAUSEHARDT 

LUCINDA MILLER 

MONICA MILLER 

RANDY PRUITT 

CHANELLE SLAUGHTER 

KEVIN STREETER 
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SHERRY GAVIN 
BOBBY GRAHAM, Jr. 
AUDRY HUDSON 

SUE MARTIN 

TAMMY MEEKS 
WENDELL MOFFATT 
CONNIE SHAVER 
DENNY SPENCER 
REGGIE WILSON 


WAYNE BOLIN 
NORMA BROWN 
WENDY COLE 

CARL CUNNINGHAM 
PENNY ESTELLE 
PAUL HOLLIS 


GREY BERRY 
SHERRY CANNON 
BARRY CRAIG 
STEVE FELCHLE 
FONDA GOODE 
KAREN HOLLIS 
DANNY LAIR 
TONY MOFFATT 
PENNY WEST 


TAMMY BOLIN 
TERESA DAVIS 
KEVIN GRAVES 
ROBERT MARTIN 
ALECIA RIELS 
KEVIN SPARKS 
MITCH STANLEY 


LISA BOLIN 
MELINDA CARPENTER 
DION DARHOMME 
SHARON GRAHAM 
STEVEN GUIN 

RICKY MEEKS 

TODD MOFFATT 
SUNDI PENNINGTON 
JAMES M. RICKS 
DWAYNE VAIL 


LAURA BROACH 
BRUCE MEEKS 
WANDA MILLER 
PHILIP MOFFATT 
MARVIN SPENCER 
RONALD TRICHELL 


THELMA BROCK 
ANDY EHAUGH 
REGINA HANDLEY 
ROBIN KELLEY 
RHONDA MCDOUGALD 
MELINDA MILLER 
JEFF OUTLAW 
ANDY RIELS 
RENIA SPENCER 
RUTH VAIL 


42 


891 


903 


922 


937 


958 


971 





KIM WELCH 
1987 
CARL BROWN 
BARRY GRAHAM 
NANCY HOLLIS 
JOHN P. JEFFERS 
CALVIN MILLER 
JOHNNY RICHARDSON 
TONYA STEPHENSON 
GLENNIS WITHERS 


1988 
MELISSA CUNNINGHAM 
KIM MEEKS 
FELESSIA MILLER 
DOUG PEARSON 
KIM RICE 
TAMMY SAVAGE 


1989 
STACY HIGGINBOTHAM 
KIM WILSON 
STACY BOLIN 
JEFF CANON 
ALLEN CHAVIS 
SUSAN JEFFERS 
PATRICK MILLER 
BRIAN SLAUGHTER 


1990 
KAREN MCKEIVER 
JIMMY HAYNES 
PAULETTE FITCH 
SHAWN CARPENTER 
MARK MCDOUGALD 
MELISSA CAR 
SHAWN MEEKS 
TRACY CHANEY 
SHANE MEEKS 
BRADLEY GRAHAM 
LaSHUNDA MILLER 
JENNIFER BROACH 
GINGER MANNING 
DONALD WILSON 


1991 
SHELLY WESSON 
LaTASHA SPENCER 
KEVIN BARFIELD 
CLAUDIA MARTINEZ 
ROBBIE FULLER 
TIMOTHY CHAVIS 
MARK PENNINGTON 
BELINDA JEFFERS 
MARY JANE DAVIS 
SHARON WILKERSON 
JAMES FARRISH 
MARY ANN WILSON 

1992 

STEPHANIE COLE 
JOEY MEEKS 
LORETTA BROOMFIELD 
KEVIN BROWN 
JASON CULP 
ANITA FORD 
LAVERA FRANKLIN 
KAORI GATO 
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CHARLOTTE DONALDSON 
DARRELL HENSLEE 
DOUG HUDSON 

PETE MEEKS 

RUSSELL MOFFATT 
DONNY SCUCCHI 

JEFF VAIL 


DONNA WILKERSON HUTSON 
ABIGAIL MILLER 

EUGENE MITCHELL 

GARY PETERS 

LEE SAVAGE 

TONY STREETER 


SCOTT RICHARDSON 
LARRY HUDSON 
BENJY BROOKS 
TONY CARRUTH 
DALE CHAVIS 
WARREN KING 
RICKY SAVAGE 
JOHN SLAUGHTER 


Sharon Amos 
VIOLET BROOMFIELD 
BRAS BARFIELD 
JAMES HENSLEE 
CONNIE STANLEY 
GARY JOHNSON 
RENA WALTHALL 
RUSSELL KELLY 
JASON WELCH 
KEVINO LINDSEY 
DAVID WILKERSON 
GRACELA GUAJARDO 
SHANON SHAVER 


DIANE COLE 
AMANDA MOFFATT 
TAMMY FORD 
STEPHEN CHADWICK 
JUNKA OKA 
CINDY HOLLIS 
MATTHEW CULP 
BLANCHA SANCHEZ 
BRENT JEFFERS 
CAROL MEEKS 
KEVIN MARTIN 


JEFF AMOS 

SHAWN BARRETT 
BETTY MARTIN 
SCOTT MOFFATT 
CHARLOTTE PIKER 
CARLTON SAVAGE 
CHRIS WALTHALL 
HAROLD WESSON 


43 


992 


1007 


1019 


1035 


1062 


1085 





WENDY PRUITT 
CLINT JEFFERS 
BOBBY JACK KELLEY 
STACY WALTERS 


1993 


CHRISTY HAYNES 
NECT MEEKS 
BRUCE BAILEY 
NEAL MAUSEHARDT 
ANDRE MILLER 
KEVIN RIAL 
ALLEN SLAUGHTER 
JAMES SLAUGHTER 
SCOTT THORNTON 
BRANDY BOYKIN 
FRANK WESSON 


1994 
MANDY YELVINGTON 
ANGIE KELLY 
BLAKE MEEKS 
SHANE AMOS 
MATTHEW MOFFATT 
ROBERT PAMPLIN, Jr. 
JONATHAN WALTHALL 
MONICA CHILDERS: 
BRIAN WILSON 


1995 
JIMMIE JAY BARFIELD 
SHARON LYNN CRAIG 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ELTON 
AARON DENELLE GOVAN IIT 
JERRY MICHEAL HUGHES 
JASON LEE JOHNSON 
MALLIE MICHELLE kINNEY 
FRANKLIN LEE MARTIN 
AMY MICHELLE MEEKS 
ROBERT BRADLEY MOFFATT 
PAULA FRANCIS SHAVER 
SCOTT KIRBY STEPHENSON 
JIMMIE LEE STEWART 
TIMOTHY ERVIN STREETER 
LINDA MICHELLE WALTHALL 
ERIC SHERRALE WOODS 


1996 
RAMONA K. ALLISON 
RONNIE S. BERRYMAN 
JAMES A. L. CESSOR 
JENNIFER D. DAVIDSON 
BRYAN D. HAYDEN 
MILTON L. JOHNSON 
BRANDYN MARLIN 
ANTWAN T, MILLER 
ERIC L. MONTGOMERY 
KRISLEY M. REED 
WILLIAM K. RILEY 
LESLIE N. SCUTCHT 
1997 
ROBERT A. ATKINS 
CHRISTOPHER BUSSELL 
TARSHA L. GOODWIN 
BRANDY HILL 
JASON W. HUSKEY 
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JEFF BILBO 

DOUGLASS WITHERS 

BRANDI SMITH 

ROBERT WILSON 1109 


LECESTER SPENCER 

PATRICIA FORD 

MONTY BROOKS 

SHELLY CARPENTER 

KEVIN COULTER 

MIKI FUKUCHT 

TINI HOGUE 

SHAWN KEITH 

LISA FORD 

RUSTY LINWARES 
1130 


SHERIKA SPENCER 
JEREMY SPARKS 
BILL ALLISON, Jr. 
ABRAHAM ESTRADA 
MASAHIRO HAYAKAWA 
JIMMY DON KELLEY 
ADAM AMOS 
REBECCA LEEDETTER 
1147 


SAMMY LEE COCKRELL 
TURKESSA ORRNETTA DUCKWORTH 
JHELUE S$. FERNANDEZ FATULY 
AMY JEANETTE GRIFFITH 
JESSICA NIKIA JEFFERS 
JAMES SAMUEL JOHNSON 
ALISA JOHNSON MARTIN 
MARGARET MOFFATT MARTIN 
JARVIS REMELLE MILLER 
JAMES OBEY SHAVER | 
WANDA LYNN STANLEY 
BRANDON LEE STEVENS 
NICKEY LEE STEWART 
MAC ANDREW TARVER 
TIFFANY RENEE WHITE 

1178 


RICHARD N. AMOS 

HALEY CARPENTER 
MICHAEL E. CUNNINGHAM 
JACK F. DODSON 

CODY R. HOLLOWAY 
MELANIE K. KIMREY 
HOLLIE M. SKENDER 
DAYNA L. SLAUGHTER 
FRANK S. TUCKER 
ANGELIA E. WATT 
SABRINA L. WELLS 
DANNY R. WHISTLER 1202 


MARK BARNETT 

BRANDON FITCH 

ASHLEY A. HARVILLE 
BOBBY 0. HUGHES 
MELENIE L. LEEDBETTER 





KIMBELLY A. MANNING 
SUZANNE SISUNNITT 


45 


BILLY D. SHAVER 


ERIC STEPHENS 


NANCY WILSON 1217 
1998 

WESLEY ALEXANDER JENNIFER ANDERS 

JOEY BARNETT JONATHAN LYNN BROCKWELL 

QUENTIN CHANEY DARLA CUNNINGHAM 

DARYLE DANIELS, Jr. JAMES DAVIDSON 

CARROLL DEAL PANFILO FLORES ESTRADA 

TAMARA TAYLOR HARRIS JENNIFER FAYE HOLLAWAY 

SHANNON TURNER KELLEY ADAM MARTIN 

CARA JENEE MARTIN CASSIE ANN MAXWELL 

PHILLIPPA SABRINA McCRAW CRYSTAL MERRITT 

SHANTA MICHELLE MILLER MIQUEL ANGEL MONDRAGON 

PAMELA MURPHY CANDIS MARIE SAVAGE 

TIMOTHY JOE SHAVER SEAN KEITH SPENCER 

DENZIL LEE STEPHENSON BRENDA ANN TOMERLIN 

DARCI MARIE VERDUN JOSEPH D. WILCOX 1245 

1999 
CLINT ALLEN AIKEN RUSSELL AMOS 
CHASITY LYNN AMOS CRYSTAL ANN BROOKS 
MELVIN DeWAYNE CHADWICK JASON EDGAR CHANCELLOR 
CASEY GLEN CRAIG DENISHA NICOLE DUNN 
DENNIS BRADLEY GILL JULIE MICHELLE HARVILLE 
JOSHUA DARRELL HOLLIS CRYSTAL LYNN KINNAIRD 
JIMMY RAY MILLER JOSH RANDALL PARROTT 
JAMES RAY PIPPIN STACI ELIZABETH STREETER 
LACIE LeANNE WALTERS BROCK EDWARD WELLS 
SHENKA D-SHONA WHEELER CHARLY ANNETTE WRIGHT 
MAY 14, 1999 TOTAL 1265 
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THE GARDNER SCHOOL 


The "Gardner School" was for years, for me, a very illusive 
institution. I had often heard my grandparents, my mother, 
and others in the family speak about the "Gardner School". I 
just thought, "this is only more ancient history" and really 
paid little attention. My first knowledge of the school was in 
1940 when my family moved to Ashley County and we lived in 
a house located on the old school house site. 


The school had its start in 1901 when my grandparents, "Will 
and Ellen Gardner" executed a deed to the Gardner School 
District No. 11 transferring two "squared acres" for the sum of 
ten dollars. The directors were R. L. Denson, J. W. Deal and A. 
H. Daniels. The school continued to operate until May, 1929. 
A copy of this deed is included with this history. 


The school was located on a road that parallels and runs on 
the west side of the present U.S. highway 425 south of 
Fountain Hill. U.S. 425 was not in existence when the 
"Gardner School" was established. The road to the school was 
known as the Fountain Hill - Hamburg road and the school was 
located about three-and- one-half miles from Fountain Hill, 
Arkansas. As these landmarks fade into history, it is 
interesting to note that the foresters of today refer to this and 
other such roads as trails as they work with land maps. A 
copy of a map of this area is included to show the geographical 
layout during the early 1900's. 


The site of the old school is accessible today if you travel 
north on highway 425 out of Hamburg, take a left on County 
road number 72, travel about two miles west and take a right, 
going north on the first unmarked gravel road. This puts you 
on the old Hamburg - Fountain Hill road. The road is open at 
least as far north as the "Gardner School" site. 


Will Gardner's father's generation had been a part of the 
western migration of farm families leaving Georgia and South 
Carolina in an attempt to get away from high taxes and worn- 
out farms. Their children were mostly without formal 
educational opportunities. Will's mother, Mary Everett, had 
been a school teacher so the family had the benefit of home 
schooling. 





In addition to the teachers this is a list of some of the 
directors of the district: 


1901 R. L. Denson, J. W. Deal and A.H. 
Daniels 

1923 W. E. Baker and J. H. Howard 

1925 W. E. Baker and J. M Slaughter 

1926 W. E. Baker and J. D. Lewis 

1927 J. J. Deal and H. L. Gardner 

1928 J. J. Deal and S. R. 


An interview with Betty Lucille Gardner Seamans, daughter of 
Henry L. Gardner, student at the School, now living in 
Houston, Texas revealed that there are those who have vivid 
recall of the school and of the experiences of that day. 
Lucille's homeplace was the next house up the road. She 
remembers many of the families who were attending. They 
were Boykin, Baker, Mann, Slaughter, Jones, Lewis, Rice, 
Hoyt, Culp, Harvilles, and Gardners. The record shows that 
some years as many as 39 students were enrolled. 


Marie Rice Branson recalls the school as a large room, with 
split log benches and tables. There was a stage at the front of 
the room. All recitations and reading was done on this stage 
before the entire school. Friday afternoons were reserved for 
spelling bees. Marie recalls the children playing on "Indian 
Mounds" out back of the school. This was thrilling because 
the folklore taught that these small round hills were Indian 
graves. Irene Rice attended the school and later served as 
secretary to A. J. Little, Ashley County Superintendent of 
schools during the mid 1920's. 


It is quiet there today. You do not hear the voices of children 
at play or their joyful sounds as they leave the building for the 
day. All that remains are the handed down stories of the acts 
of kindness of the teachers or of acts of kindness of children 
to each other, memories of playing ball or other games of skill, 
or maybe a confrontation here and there. 


Another part of the "Gardner School" history is the well that 
was used to provide water for the school. It was a masonry 
curb type well with an 8" diameter curb. It was located some 
265 yards east of the school. When we moved there it was one 
of my chores to carry buckets of water from the well to our 


~ 
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home for the family's drinking water. I recently made a 
nostalgic walk to find that old well in a dense pine forest. The 
scene was picturesque, pine straw covered the ground and 
yellow jasmine blossoms had fallen from the vines high up in 
the trees to display their bright yellow color in the brown 
straw. Deer, turkey, fox, and rabbits dashed out here and 
there. It was like a walk into "a time out of the past". 


I have always felt that I was a part of the history that knew 
the one-room schools. The year I was in the first grade I also 
attended such a school on the banks of the Mississippi River 
at Sipel, Arkansas. Four members of my family were attending 
that school, Conlyn, Arthur, Fay, and myself. Sharing the 
learning experience there with them and others provided a 
camaraderie that I have not known before or since. 


By the 1920's over 55 white schools and 19 black schools were 
operating in Ashley County. A County School Board headed by 
D. E. Watson appeared to have done an excellent work in 
keeping things in some kind of order. A map was made in 
1922 pinpointing the exact location of all of the schools. On 
June 9, 1928 one of the board members suggested there might 
be some interest in the future in what was happening in the 
schools and the County Superintendent was directed to look 
into the cost of a "rat-proof" storage for the records. 


As roads and transportation improved the schools began to 
consolidate in order to improve and expand educational 
opportunities. While the quality of education is often a part of 
old-time memories, the fact is that, according to some 
statistics in the county records, over 26% of the students did 
not make passing grades. A comparison of the larger schools 
showed that 14% were not passing. There was also a 
difference in the number of days each school would be in 
session. 


It was May 14, 1929 that a petition was presented to the 
Ashley County School Board by the Gardner School District 
and the Fountain Hill School District to consolidate the two 
districts. This was approved and the Gardner School children 
began attending Fountain Hill School. It is interesting to 
note that on September 25, 1929 that a group petitioned to 
have the school returned to its original territory. There was a 
lot of opposition to this and the district remained a part of the 
Fountain Hill district. 





The history of the "Gardner School" was officially ended in 
1935 when J. L. Wood, T. J. Evans, J. B. Ross, W. B. 
Mcphearson, and Jesse Deal directors of the Fountain Hill 
School District executed a deed transferring ownership of the 
2 square acres to Jack Seamon, husband of Lucille Gardner. 
Helen Gardner Deckelman later bought this land and this was 
where my family was introduced to Ashley County. 


There is not a bronze marker placed there to show that this 
school once was there in all of its simplicity providing an 
opportunity for hundreds of children to learn some 
fundamentals that would see them through their lifetime. 
Many of my relatives and their long-time family friends spent 
a part of their lives in this school. I gratefully share in this 
heritage as I go to visit that old place with its one aged oak 
tree standing there on the side of a lonely dirt road that was 
once a main highway but now only a trail on a woodsman's 
map. The memories do linger still. 


In order to establish as much of a record as possible, I have 
attached copies of some of the deeds and a map that relate to 
the school site. Other information was obtained from records 
on file in the Ashley County Board of Education. Anyone 
reading this history that has additional information, please let 
me know and I will include the data in a revision. 


Leroy Deckelman 

1310 Hickory St. 

Crossett, AR 71635 

e-mail: deckelma @ cei.net 
870-364-5091 
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ASHLEY COUNTY MAP 
GARDNER SCHOOL LOCATION 
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FOUNTAIN HILL 
Y. W. ETHERIDGE 


Fountain Hill, with its two springs, one just west of the present site of 
the town on the Longview road and the other, known as Norris spring, about a 
mile east on the road to Fountain prairie, was located at a strategic cross 
roads in the early forties [1840s]. It was located on a branch of the road 
south from Pine Bluff to Monroe,Louisiana, then called Ouachita Sand gh GOW 
as the Louisiana trace the main line of which ran down tp Long and Foun- 
tain prairies, and on the trail from Columbia and Gaines landing on the Miss- 
issippi to Washington and Champagnolle and other points west. 

It enjoyed another advantage. It was on a ridge between Flat creek on 
the north and Fountain creek on the south and had a great diversity in soi] 
round about it. The two creek bottoms were rich and alluvial and covered over 
with cane brakes furnishing a fine winter pasture; the ridge was high and dry 
sandy silt suitable for profitable cultivation; to the southwest the land was 
rolling and sandy and easily cultivated; to the south and east the flatwoods 
frirniecea fine timber and mast for hogs,and the soil was fine silt and tight; 
east of this area lay Fountain prairie, high land and the source of all stre- 
ams in the neighborhood. The soil was similar to the flatwoods and was rather 
hard to cultivate because it ran together after each rain. However, it was 
Fine pasture and grew wild hay that some farmers cut by hand, stacked and fed 
to their stock in winter time. 

James N. Norris owned a farm stretching north and south across the road 
leading by the spring bearing his name. His residence was atop the hill above 
the springs flowing underneath. So was his store. The gin and grist mill 
was down the hill near the spring. In 1863 in the midst of the war he had 720 
acres of land but no slaves, so he must have depended upon his other business 
for a livilihood. He was the son of william Norris, born in Tennessee in 1793 
and living in White township in 1850. The son was the second sheriff of the 
county serving from 1854 to 1860 when he joined the Confederate army as cap- 
tain. He was thirty-five years of age that year. 

Another early merchant at Fountain Hill, retired at the age of 52 in 
1860, was Elisha Kirkpatrick. He had apparently retired as a epg upon 
his wife, Ann, who was then 45 years of age, owned 880 acres of land in the 
neighborhood and only one slave. According to the tax list of that year, he 
owned nothing and according to the census taken in 1850 he was not BLS agen 
years of age but sixty. The following instances in his life show that he was 
careful if not, maybe, an astute business man: 

He and another leading citizen of Fountain Hill, Thomas C. Denson, August 
17, 1849, went on the bond of Keightly Sanders, a prominate farmer of the 
Beech Creek neighborhood west of and across the Bayou from the present locat- 
ion of Portland, as guardian in Ashley probate court of his deceased broth- 
er's children, Lorenzo, Richardson and Lydia Sanders, minors, the former two 
being twins,twenty-one years of age in 1860 and the latter twenty. To secure 
them against any misconduct on the part of the guardian, he was required to 
execute to them a mortgage on "Sam, a mulatto, age 13, Cely, black, and Ben, 
black, 12 years old," negroes, to identify them as guarantors under the bond 
as to his proper conduct. The bond and mortgage were duly released and satis- 
fied of record in September of 1850 showing that Sanders had gone through al- 
right in his duties and that the security taken was a business like precaut- 
ion by a couple of his friends. [Records show that within months of the the 
above transaction, Lydia Sanders lived with Keightly Sanders near Thomas Den- 
son in the Fountain Hill area. ] 

August 28, 1845, he and Ann, sometimes called Anna, Bull, widow of Jesse 
Bull, in Stewart county, Geor ia, entered into a pre-nuptial contract under 
which it was a between them that by the marriage tne groom, Bree Kirk- 
patrick, should not be held liable for any of her debts during widowhood or 
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for any of the debts of Jesse Bull in his life time; and that her household 
furniture should remain her own seperate property. This instrument was rec- 
orded in Georgia and is of record at page 207 of Record A of this county 
[Ashley]. He was in debt in Georgia_and Buford & Pugh took a judgement 
against him there, brought a properly authenticated copy of same to this | 
county, sued on it against him here and had execution issued against certain 
Jand held in the name of his wife. She enjoined them from selling the land 
under execution on the ground that it was her seperate property; that she had 
sold her household ay aforesaid and used the money with which to Duy From 
the government the Tand about to be levied upon; a demurrer was filed by 
Buford & Pugh, the demurrer was sustained and Mrs. Kirkpatrick appealed to 
the Supreme Court. There the court held that the property was her separated 
property and she had the ig to protect it against debts of her husband. 
judging from the fact that he retired at sixty years of age with no property 
and that Anna owned 880 acres of land, one might think that he was an _ 
improvident business man and that the wife was the real head of the family or 
that he was avoiding payment of his Georgia debts. The records disclose that 
she bought land, took mortgages and apparently ran the business at Fountain 
Hil] in her own right. However, there is a place name to the credit of old 
Eligah. Tradition has it that Kirk's Springs on the Marie Saline were named 
for him because it was one of his favorite camping and fishing erennds 

Isaac Denson, born in North Carolina in 1794, the year of the whiskey 
Rebellion during the administration of the father of our country, George Was- 
hington, and his brother, Thomas C. Denson, born in Tennessee in 1802, came 
to the community in 1842. The former_was then 48 years of age and his bro- 
ther 40. By 1850, there were a passel of Densons in the community. There 
was the widow, Emily c., with her five children, four of whom were born in 
Mississippi, and one, [Rufus] Luther, born in Arkansas in 1847; Isaac N., 19 
years of age, and his wife, Martha, age 15, both born in Alabama, and their 
month old baby, David, born at Fountain Hil1; Limuel, age 23, and Martha, his 
wife, age 16, both born in Alabama, and their six months old baby, born at 
Fountain Hill; Madison J., AGE 34, and Josephine, age 29, his wife, the 
former born in Alabama and the latter in North Carolina, and their family of 
four children, two born in Mississippi and two in Arkansas; Nathaniel, age 
38, a Baptist preacher, born in Alabama, and his wife Virginia, born in 
Tennessee, with two children born in Mississippi; Ruben G., age 29, born in 
Alabama, Mary, age 19, and their one child, Sarah, age 1, born in Arkansas; 
Rufus K., age 25, born in Alabama, and his wife, Rebecca [Thurmond], age 22, 
born in Arkansas as were their three children, two of whom, Charles and 
Edward, were six months old twins. Thomas C. Denson had a family of twelve, 
260 acres of land and seven slaves. Four of the members of his family were 
apparently hired men, James C, Riley, age 25, and Josiah M. Boyd, age 40, 
both from South Carolina, and John G. Neason from Ireland, and John D. Col- 
born from Pennsylvania. Soon after he arrived, he put up one of the early 
gins in the hill area of the county. Both he and Isaac were responsible and 

eading citizens in the early days of the county. Isaac's successors were 
Shadrach_ and Montgomery, Thomas C. left a name sake, Thomas, as his succe- 
ssor. All his other children were girls. 

From the census of 1850, other families coming in the forties included 
members of which still remain in the county, Thomas watkins, age 36, born in 
North Carolina, and Mary, his wife, age 36, born in South Carolina and four 
in Arkansas; Thomas 3. Thurmond, age 46, born in Georgia, and Mahalia, age 
40, born in Tennessee, and their six children all of whom save one was born 
in Arkansas, came to the state in 1832; Francis Boyd, age 40, from South 
Carolina and Frances E., his wife, age 33, born in Mississippi as were two of 
her three children the other being born in Arkansas; James S. Grubbs, age 33, 
born in Georgia, and Martha, age 26, and their five children; william wigley, 
aoe 31, from Mississippi, and Nancy, age 21. Their son, Ashley, was the first 
cnild born in the neighborhood after the county was established and was named 
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for the county; Lemarcus Deal, age 40, from South Carolina, and his wife, 
Saran, age 36, and their 8 children. He was a justice of the peace in Drew 
county when Ashley was organized and thus became one of the first in the new 
county. He was also an associate justice of the county court along with Jos- 
ph Adams of De Bastrop township while william &. willis was presiding judge; 
Henry L. Dawkins, age 50, from Tennessee, and Susane, age 23, his wife, and 





their nine children:and william Daniels[Daniel), age 55, from Tennessee, and 
Frances, his wife, age 36, from Georgia, and their six children. He was an 
early justice of the peace, one of the first notary publics. He was a member 
of the board of trustees of the Tulip Female Academy in Dallis county in 

1850. 

November 9, 1840, David Cohn, age 23, a Jew, sold to Henry ete F a 
native of Poland in Prussia, age 48, a store with all its contents, a lot up- 
on which it was located and a mare for the sum of $3618.39, of which $1909.69 
was paid in cash and $1712.70 payable twelve months after date. In warcine 
the transfer of ownership, Cohn executed a bill of sale, including a complete 
inventory of the stock of goods [local residents, Isaac and Shadrach Denson, 
were witnesses to this document], to Gellespy. This 1 is most inter- 
esting and surprises one of the wide variety of goods availab e for purchase 
at that early date in the county. The store house and lot was inventoried at 
$120 and the mare at $30. There were two barrels of whiskey at 25 1/2 cents 

er gallon, two Bowie knives at $1.25 each, men's Brogan shoes at 90 cents, 
bore and ladies' at 62 1/2 cents, men's boots at from one to two dollars a 
pair, a gross of marbles, 75 cents, two barrels of flour at $5.75 per barrel, 
and other surprisingly interesting items. [The complete inventory can be 
found in the appendix of mr. Etheridge's book. ] 

From an examination of the list of notes and accounts it appears that 
persons living all about over the county were trading at the store; H. C. 
Roberts, W. Garner and G. Gregory lived on the Boyou near Boydell; J. L.. 
Holloway lived at Portland; 3. R. Pipen lived at what is known now as still- 
ions; the willises lived around Milo; the Stephenses lived near Marie Saline 
Landing. So, there must not have been many stores about over the county at 
that time. Also, one of the parties owing a bill was Dr. R. D. Christmas, 
who must have been one of the very first doctors in the county. He later 
lived at Hamburg. David Cohn also moved to the new county seat when it was 
established and ran one of the first stores there. [The 1850 census shows 
David Cohn still living at Fountain Hill. He and two clerks were living in 
the Henry Gillespy (Gelles ¥ household. ] 

A post office was established at Fountain Hill while it was yet in Brad- 
Hes county September 22, 1846, with G. w. worthington, the first clerk of 
Ashley, as the postmaster from August 4, 1848, until the sonore Shere of 
william Hughes July 5, 1856. He was also a merchant. william Daniel succ- 
eeded him September 30th of the same year and served until December 20, 1860, 
when £. Kirkpatrick took over and served until william Howell was appointed 
March 22, 1861. Howell must have volunteered for the Confederate service as 
william Hughes succeeded him the 11th of the next month. It was — discon- 
tinued by reason of the war July 2, 1866, and was restored by carpetbaggers 
August 2, 1867, with Miss Fannie Murray as postmaster. Since then there have 
been up to 1914 the following appointments: Misses A. Rice, February 17,1868; 
Louiza J. Brazwell, December 14, 1870; Mary L. Braswell] March 16, 1871; will- 
lam W. Wood April 4, 1882; Augustus B. Wood December 21, 1897; Arthur A. Pier 
ce January 20, 1908; Daniel 3. Malloy December 30, 1910; Maggie v. Phillips 
August 27, 1912; and Orrena Denson March 11, 1914. 

The town has been i gel upon agriculture all during its career, alth- 
ough in latter years it like all the balance of the county depends largely 
upon timber. Several sawmills have been located in the community. 
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Ft. Hill mirrored 


Isaac Denson was the second son of 
11 children born to Nathaniel and 
Charity Colson Denson. His family lived 
on the frontier lands of the United 
States expansion, first moving from 
Anson County, North Carolina, to 
Tennessee about 1796, and then to 
Washington County, Mississippi 
Territory, which later became part of 
southeastern Alahama, about 1807. 
Isaac enlisted in the United States Army 
to fight in the War of 1812. he enlisted 
at St. Stephen’s, Mississippi Territory, 
in Captain Archelaus Well's Company of 
Dragoons on Dec. 18, 1812, and contin- 
ued in service until March 2, 1814. He 
stated in an 1852 application for boun- 
ty land (land earned for military service) 
that he was honorably discharged on 
account of illness while he served as.a 
lifeguard for General Claiborne. 

On Feb. 13, 1818, Isaac married 
Cassandra Grayson in Wayne County.. 
Mississippi Territory. They made. their 
home in Washington County, Alabama, 
where several. of their children were 
born. Some of the Denson clan were 
members of the Hurricane Baptist 
Church in Washington. County, 
Alabama. About 1827, Isaac and sever- 
al brothers moved with their father, 
Nathaniel Denson, to Rankin. county, 
Mississippi, calling their new home 
Densontown. The Denson family was 
instrumental in founding Mount Pisgah 
Baptist Chureh in Rankin County. 
Isaac's, brother, William, nicknamed 
Parson Billy, was the first pastor. Isaac 


hada reputation for having a fiery tem- - 


per. In the days before local civil gov- 
ernment was well established, the dea- 
cons of the local church acted, accord- 
ing to New Testament guidelines, as 
mediators in disputes. In May 1832, the 
church met in conference. Isaac and a 
neighbor, Archibald McCall, were hav- 
ing a dispute over the “trespass of Mr. 
McCall's hogs into Denson’s habita- 
tion.” Both were accused of conduct 
“against the letter of the moral law and 
the peace and harmony of the church 
and neighborhood.” After declaring a 
time of fasting and prayer, the matter 
would be decided at the next conference 
meeting. Brother McCall was asked to 
remove his hogs, “being in view of the 
brotherhood an imposition” in Isaac 
Denson. 

Isaac’s father, Nathaniel, died in 
Rankin County Mississippi, before 
August 1, 1838, when a deed was filed 
by his heirs. Isaac’s brother, James, 
died the next year in 1839, and Isaac 
acted as the administrator of his estate. 


in 1844, Isaac and his brother, 
Thomas, left Mississippi with the inten- 
tion of going to Texas. On arriving in 
southeastern Arkansas, isaac and 
Thomas decided to stay and make a 
crop. The area was known as the Great 
Wilderness. Isaac decided to make 
Arkansas his home. He did not go to 
Texas until about 25 years later, when 
some of his children had settled there. 
He called his place in Arkansas, 
Fountain Hill. There is a place in Anson 
County, North Carolina, called Fountain 
Hill, and supposedly, Isaac named his 
new home for his birthplace. Isaac was 
a prosperous and energetic farmer, 
earning the nickname, The Hustler. 

When Ashley County was formed in 
1848, Isaac Denson’s house was desig- 
nated by the state legislature as the 
court house. County and circuit courts 
were held there, and for the use of his 
house, Denson was allowed the sum of 
five:dollars per session. One day, during 
court, an attorney was making quite an 


“elaborate argument before Judge Willis. 


The: Denson house “had a broad porch 
extending its entire length in front. 
around which was a railing. A mulberry 
tree in the yard, then bearing ripe fruit. 
was. visited by a red-headed woodpeck- 
er, which after securing a berry, would 
fly to the railing, and then to an old pine 
snag standing near. After repeating the 
performance several times, Judge Willis 
became so interested in the motion of 
the bird, that he entirely forgot..court. 
advocate, and all surroundings.” As the 
attorney finished his speech, the judge 


realized his inattention and had to ask 


the attorney to make his speech over. 
The Judge, then turning to the sheriff, 
said, “Mr. Sheriff, take a gun and kill 
that d—-d woodpecker, it interrupts 
this court.” 

The county seat was moved to 
Hamburg in 1850, after Isaac’s brother. 
Thomas, and a survey committee select- 
ed a site in the center of the county, 
purchased 40 acres on which to build 
the county seat, then laid oui and sold 
lots. That site, Hamburg, is our county 
seat today. 

The Flat Creek Baptist Church was 
established at Fountain Hill on the third 
Sunday of August 1845. The Southern 
Baptist Convention was also founded in 
that year. The charter members of the 
church were Isaac Denson, Albert 
Denson, Rufus King Denson, Emily 
Denson, Cassandra Denson, the Rev. 
Y.R. Royal and Thomas Watkins, with 
some unnamed slaves. Rufus King 
Denson was the first clerk. jsaac’s 
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in North Carolina 


brother, Nathaniel Denson, was the 
church’s second pastor and who also 
performed the first marriage in Ashley 
County. The first building was a log 
structure. On its 100th birthday, the 
name of the church was changed to the 
First Baptist Church of Fountain Hill. 
Still in existence, this church has one of 
the longest and richest histories of any 


church in southeast Arkansas. 


There is a cemetery near the church. 
Unfortunately, many of the oldest 
graves and their markers have been lost 
to time. Flat Creek Cemetery is the like- 
ly resting place of Isaac’s wife, 
Cassandra Grayson Denson, and his 
mother, Charity Colson Denson. 
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Fountain Hill United Methodist Church in Fountain Hil, N.c. 
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EARLY CHURCH FAMILIES 


Mr. William J. Watkins was the eldest son of Mr. Thomas S. 
tkins, a charter member of The Flat Creek Baptist Church. An 
article appeared on page 2 of The ARKANSAS GAZETTE on March 2, 
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In sending in a handsome list of subscribers to THE WEEKLY 
GAZETTE, Mr. J. W. Watkins of Fountain Hill, Ashley County, 
says: I have been reading THE GAZETTE forty-seven years. When 
I moved to the State of Arkansas, I moved to Union County. 
They cut Bradley County off from Union, then Drew from 
Bradiey, then Ashley from Drew, which made me live in four 
counties, and live in the same house. Who can beat that? I 
have not forgotten Clayton’s Militia, for they took all they 
could get, such as mules, wagons, horses, dry goods and bee- 
gums. The United States troops were far more beloved. When 
you talk about Clayton‘s Militia in Ashley County you make the 
Negroes mad. I had a brother living in Polk County at the 
time. He told me that men left the county to join Clayton’s 
Militia that were barefooted when they left Polk County, and 
were gone sixty days and came back with a two-horse wagon, two 
big mules, $250 in money and the wagon body filled with ary 
goods. That tells what Clayton’s Militia did. When they came 
to Hamburg they sent over the county after Ku-Klux and brought 
back mules, horses, wagons, buggies, saddles, dry goods, 
merchandise and money. That was the peace and order Clayton 
brought to Ashley County, and he can’t deny it. I went 
through the war and Clayton’s Militia headed all, ‘Jayhawkers’ 
not excepted. Ashley County is a good county, and we have 
good farmers in the county, and the people are doing well, 
making plenty to live upon. 


The Mr. J. W. Watkins referred to in the paper was William J. 
Watkins. It appears that Mr. Watkins may have been an agent for 
the GAZETTE and mailed in a letter with a list of new sub- 
scribers. Records show that Mr. Watkins was 52 years of age at 
the time of his letter. According to Mr. Watkins’ letter he would 
have been 5 years old when he began reading the Gazette. He also 
states that he had lived in only one house but had lived in four 
counties while living in that one house. That statement is quest- 


ionable, because, in "FOURTEEN FRONTIER FAMILIES", Mrs. Mary 
Sparks Matthews wrote that Thomas S. Watkins and her Sparks 


ancestors settled in White township in 1844. The year 1844 is 
supported by the dates and places of the Thomas and Mary Watkins’ 
children’s births. The first four were born in Mississippi, the 
last of the four in 1842. The next (5th) child was born in 1843 
in Louisiana. The 6th child was born in 1845 in Arkansas. That 
(1844) was four years after Bradley County had been carved from 
Unien County, and two years before Drew had been created out of 
Bradley. 


Blanche H. Turlington, Editor of ASHLEY COUNTY GENEALOGICAL 


SOCIETY NEWS, ETC., Wrote the following which appeared in that 
ublication’s March 1997 issue. 











"After reading the above, I decided to enlighten myself about 
Clayton’s Militia. As you probably know, Powell Clayton was one 
ef the Governors of Arkansas during the period of reconstruction. 

have read the History of Ashley County written by Y.W. Etheridge 
nd the following is my understanding of the events leading up to 
he involvement of Clayton’s Militia, as written by Judge Ether~ 
idge. 

There were two plans for reconstruction following the War 
Between the States: (1) The Presidential Plan favored amnesty for 
all those who had been in revolt, accepting the states as never 
having been able to withdraw from the Union; and (2) the radical 
Republican plan in Congress, which proposed to recognize the 
Southern States only as conquered provinces, put them under 
military rule, punish those who had participated in the revolt by 
taking from them political and economic power, giving the ex- 
slaves complete citizenship and making good radical Republicans of 
them and using them as tools to control the South, thus maintain- 
ing national power for the radicals." 

"The first plan took charge at first and the beginning of 
restoration to normalcy and prosperity was evident. However, the 
radical Republican Congress in Washington would not tolerate this 
because it meant the weakening of their power. The South was 
pulling itself up out of the slough of despondency by its own 
bootstraps and due to a feeling of prejudice and vengeance in the 
hearts of the radicals, this could not be endured. As a result, 
Presidential reconstruction was set aside and ‘An Act for the more 
efficient Government of the Rebel States’ passed congress on March 
Z2, 1867. 

One of the first of the military Congressional reconstruction 
in the country was the removal by military proclamation in October 
1867 from office the Sheriff and Clerk, elected officials of 
Ashley County, and replacing them with persons of their own 
choice. This did not set well with the citizens of Ashley County 
who had by election placed some of the most highly respected 
persons in the County in office, both of whom had been officers 
during the War. It seems that ‘all hell broke loose’ in Ashley 
County. The two officers placed in charge were termed ‘turncoats’ 
and ‘scalawags’ by the citizens of the County. 

Under this military regime, with registration of voters under 
military control, an election was held in November 1867 for 
delegates to a constitutional convention to be held in Little Rock 
the following January. Even with the military in charge and 
turncoats and scalawags in leadership, the Conservatives 
(Democrats) won the election in Ashley County. At the same time 
another set of officials was elected in the State, the object 
being to make state government conform to radical Republican 
purposes. The two Ashley County delegates to the convention, 
along with Conservatives opposing its adoption, refused to sign 
the proposed constitution when it was submitted at Little Rock. 
it was voted down. However, in the State it was declared carried 
by the military authorities. There was mass resistance to the 
efforts of the military under command of the radical Republicans 
to take over affairs. Ashley County was not permitted to vote in 
the presidential election of 1868 when Grant was elected because 
its representatives had voted against the adoption of the const- 
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itution of the radical Republicans and the county had voted 
against its adoption. This was done by the Governor setting aside 
the registration of voters, such registration being a prerequisite 
to voting. As a result, the following day, November 4, 1868, — 
martial law was declared in Ashley County. The militia came in 
with instructions to ‘forage off the County’. The militia was 
operating under the following instructions from Powell Clayton: 


Executive Office, Dec. 25, 1868 


Gen. S. W. Maiiory, Commanding District Southeast. 


Sir: I a instructed by the governor to say that as soon as Gen. 
Chatterson reaches you, you will proceed at once to arrest the 
parties whose names have been sent to you, as well as other 
outlaws. He thinks you can safely execute many of them. It is 
absolutely necessary that some examples be made....It may be 
desirable to have the troops here, by the first of January, if 
the thing can be safely done. There will be a large Democratic 
convention here at that time, and the milita may be needed as 
deligates. He thinks you have acted wisely in disbanding the 
colored troops, under the circumstances. 


Very respectfully yours, 
J. H. Barton, Private Secretary 


Etheridge explaination: Some of the Negro milita had mutinied and 
threatened Mallory’s life. 


The ‘outlaws’ referred to in the instructions were those 
citizens, particularly the most influential ones, who had pre- 
viously held office in the County, ex-confederates, and those 
politically opposed to the radical Republican purposes. Martial 
law continued until February 3, 1869, a period of 15 months. 
During this time, fear gripped the County as property was confis- 
cated, goods and merchandise were taken from the citizens, and 
people were killed." 

Mr. Watkins’ neighbor, Nic Ss Council "Nick" Denson, also 
"went through" the War. Rev. Denson, whose parents and grand- 
parents were among the founders of The Flat Creek Baptist Church, 
was baptized into that Church on August 7, 1856 by Bernafe H. 
Carrol, and preached his first sermon there on August 18, 1866. 
In 1912 and 1913 he pastored the Church. He was a member of the 
first contingent of Confederate troops to leave Hamburg at the 
beginning of the War and did not return until after he was 
surrender by and with General Lee at Gettysburg. 

In the "REMINISCENCES OF THE REV. N. C. DENSON", excerpts 
contained in this paper, he tells of his life before, during, and 
after the War. His accounts of post war economic conditions 
reflected bleak times, but he never mentioned Ashley County being 
occupied by the militia. His only complaint of government 
oppression that he expressed follows: 

"....and in October (1866, his first crop after the war) 
younger brother and I got out two bales of cotton, had it ginned, 
put it on a wagon and my oldest brother and I left for a point on 





the Mississippi River fifty miles away where we shipped it to 
Hawthorne and Martin through Capt. Gill Martin of war fame..... 
That cotton sold for 36 1/2 cents a pound and we paid the govern- 
ment 3 cents a pound revenue which was unconstutional, which money 
<hey are still due me and ought to pay." 


t seems that Mr. Watkins’ memories of the post war era were 
more on the mistreatment by the victors, while Rev. Denson’s 
momories lean more toward his religion and his concern for his 
family. 
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“CERPTS FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A FOUNTAIN HILL CONFEDERATE SOLDIER 65 


ane de Believing it my duty to my home and loved ones I agreed to go with the first company that left 
“smburg. June 1, 1861, on foot for Virginia. We had about 100, mostly young men and boys. Our officers; 


~ seein VAN M. MANNING, First Lieut. W.J WILKINS, Second Lieut. J.W. MORRIS, Third Lieut. B-F. 
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LOWE. None of my officers ever resigned. First Sargt. J.W. MANNING, a brother to the Captain. After 
“aree days of marching with a ride of seven miles on a railroad, we reached (Eunice ? [Gaines or Luna 
Landing 7], on the Mississippi River. After a few hours wait we got transportation on a steamboat to 
Memphis. where we went by railroad to Lynchburg, virginia. Arriving at Lynchburf June 12. About the 

Srst of July we were organized into a regiment, known as the Third Arkansas Infantry. ALBERT RUST, Col., 

Sarton. Capt. MANNING was promoted to Major, and J.W. WILKINS to Captain. J.W. MORRIS, First 


- sent. B.F. LOWE, Second Lieut.., and W.W. COCHRAN elected as Third Lieut. 
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MANNING was promoted to Major, and J. W. WILKINS to Captain. J. W. MORRIS, First Lieut., B. FE. LOWE, 
Second Lieut., and W. W. COCHRAN elected as Third Lieut. We left Lynchburg July 17, by way of Stanton for West 
Virginia. We were close enough on the 21st to hear cannon at the First Battle of Mannasses (Manassas), or Bull Run. 
At Stanton, my stepbrother, Sam BALDY, a member of Company C, lost his footing, fell and was killed by the car 
wheels. As my company did not get first position of Company A in the organization of the regiment, Captain 
WILKINS took Company K. Our first camp was on Alleghaney (Allegheny) Mountain, second at Crab Valley 
between the mountain and Greenbrier River, where we camped for some two months. In September we went on two 
expeditions led by Col. RUST over mountains and along rivers without roads. Trying to dislodge the enemy on Cheat 
Mountain, we fought our first battle at Greenbrier River October 3, 1861, The attacking General, Renole TED, failed. 
We remained at Greenbrier River until November 22, when we broke camp and marched to Stratsburg (Strasburg) and 
thence to Winchester where we wintered, save when we went on an expedition to Bath and Romney, that's 40 miles — 
west of Winchester, under command of General Stonewall JACKSON. Early in the spring of 62 we went to 
Goldsburro (Goldsboro), N.C. and remained until just before the seven days battle around Richmond. Here we were 
in WALKERS Brigade, HOMES Division. We were under fire of the enemies gun boats but not actively engaged but 
I stood as special picket the night McCLENNON fell back to City Point. After which we done picket duty at Chester, 
the halfway station between Richmond and Petersburg. After which we took up our tedious march to Maryland. We 
crossed and recrossed the Potomac and on the 17th of Sept. 1862 at Sharpsburg of Antetium (Antietam), our first 
bloody battle. My Company K lost eight killed and about twice that number were wounded. Six of the killed were 
my mess mates. James HUGHES, my first wife's oldest brother, Isaac DENSON, my cousin, REYNOLDS and: 
HAMMOCK, Pat DAVIS, NICHOLS, and W. M. STINSON, my bed mate was wounded. E. L. BINGHAM and 
myself out of the nine that went into the battle were unhurt. It was a great slaughter of dear boys. We slept on the 
battlefield that night amoung the dead and dying. The night of the 18th, we recrossed the Potomac. P-S.: Just before 
we crossed to Maryland to the Sharpsburg Battle, we went to Harpers Ferry by force march. We were part of the 
troops that surrounded and captured about fourteen or fifteen thousand of the enemy. After this battle it was a sad 
time for me. When I sat down to write the sad news to loved ones at home. Those of us left had little time to muse 
over the past but we dropped a silent tear for loved ones whe slept their last sleep, we believed our cause to be just. 
We went forward trusting in God determined to do our duty as we now saw it. The enemy now having failed to 
capture Richmond by way of City Point or by the Sharpsburg Mount changed commanders and placed Joe HOOPER 
in command and attempted to cross the Rappihannock (Rappahannock) River at Fredricksburg. About the 10th of . 
December, 1862 by force marching we commenced to mass our men to meet their advance but our faithful men under 
James LONGSTREET on the right, and Stonewall JACKSON on the left, we drove them back across the 
Rappihannock and LINCOLN changed commanders and BURNSIDE was placed in command. After a hard cold 
winter, trying by different routes to accomplish that cherished hope in Dec. at Fredricksburg, VA my regiment, the 
Third Arkansas, Col. MANNING, Lieut. Col. TAYLOR, Major REEDY was placed in a brigade with the Ist, 4th, and 
Sth Texas Regiment and through the balance of the war as the Texas Brigade, HOOD'S Division, LONGSTREETS 
Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia. In the first part of the spring of 1863 we were sent to Suffock (Suffolk). In 
the meantime GRANT was put in command with his gunboats and army. He strove to drive away and divide the 
confederacy by taking and keeping possession of the Mississippi River so LEE started a campaign in early summer. I, 
with others, was willing to go whither-so-ever LEE said and led. We marched through northern Virginia, crossed in 
Maryland thence into Pennsylvania on to Gettysburg, where, on the first of July our forces met the enemy west of 
Gettysburg and drove them back to the town and Little Round Top where on the 2nd my command engaged the enemy 
at two o'clock p.m. and fought until night fall, held the field, slept on our arms that night, after the hardest evening 
fight of the war. I visited this battlefield after 50 years and located the ground which is still woods and in sight. An 
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incident occurred here on the 2nd just before we went into battle. 1 was one of the color-guard with the flag. My 
position in the front rank on the right of the colors. | prided in position but my Cap. J. W. WILKINS, went to Col. 

Van H. MANNING and said, “Col. we are going into battle today, I want all of my non-commissioned officers with 
the company. Send DENSON to the company". Which order was given and obeyed. After that evenings battle the 
color bearer and one colorguard was all that was left that was not killed or wounded. Not only a hard one but one of 
the bloodiest battles of the war. On the 3rd we were under fire all day but not actively engaged in line of battle at the 
foot of Little Round Top while several hundred pieces of artillery on Cemetery Ridge opened up on the camp of the 
enemy on top of Round Top. Just before PICKET made his celebrated charge. After that charge we marched back to 
Cemetery Ridge. Two or three hundred yards in our rear where we spent that night on our arms. We spent the 4th of 
July on the field hoping that the enemy would come, but they did not. At nightfall of the 4th we marched to Hagars 
Town (Hagerstown), Maryland, where we stayed until the night of the Lith when we marched back towards Virginia 
and recrossed the Potomac River into Virginia. On the morning of the 12th we were in Northem Virginia. Drilling, 
resting and recruiting until the early part of September when we received orders LONGSTREETS Corp composed of 
McCLELLONS and HOODS Division to go to the western BRAGG army down in Georgia. So we marched to 
Petersburg, took the train through the Carolinas to Georgia, so on the 18th got off the train and marched through the 
heat and dust towards Chicamuga (Chickamauga), where the forces of BRAGG and ROSENCRANZE were in battle. 
Again, the morning of Saturday, the 19th of Sept., My Captain asked the Col. to send me back from the flag to the 
company. That evening we attacked the enemy who ambushed my command, killed Major REEDY and killed and . 
wounded a number of our brave boys, but those of us left raised the rebel yell and drove them before us. That evening 
while resting on our arms I learned through Sergt. Maj. HYATT that J. V. WILLIAMS, a mess mate and bed mate, was 
lying severly wounded in the head, so John HILL, another comrade, and I went and bore him to the rear to a place of 
safety. We slept on our arms that night on the battle field. The next moming, Sunday morning, the 20th just as day 
was dawning HARLSTON, the company messenger boy, or currier, came to me in line, woke me up and said, “Col, 
MANNING says for you to report to him”. He was lying in line at the head of the regiment. I reported and said, "Col. 
I'm here". He said, "DENSON, go to the rear, look up the wagon train, tell Bob RUST, ‘commissary clerk, to bring my 
meat wagon for my men to have something to eat". I obeyed orders by taking my gun and went to the rear. At least a_ 
mile or more back across Chicamouga (Chickamauga) Creek, found wagon yard and RUST, delivered my message 
and hurried back to the regiment, which I found getting into line for an advance. We were soon in the charge. I had 
my gun broke at the lock by a minne bail. The gun was broke but it saved my body as I was in the act of tapping my 
gun which I had just fired at the enemy who were charging. We routed the enemy, our colors fell several times. 
Saturday the 19th and Sunday the 20th, my Col. at this point, presented me with the colors (predecessors to medals). I 
have been on this battlefield twice since the war. Here is where Gen. John D, HOOD lost a leg. After this battle we 
were encamped at Chattanooga for some time. I did some scouting with some scouting with scouts by permission of 
Col. MANNING and my Captain. I went with eleven others across Lookout Mountain on to what is known now as 
Sand Mountain, spent a day and night and on the second day which was Sunday had a thrilling experience as we, 
twelve in number, attacked a scouting party of the enemy, killed one, captured thirteen, and brought them safe into 
camp. After this my command was moved to the west side of Lockout Mountain for a few days where we had a night 
skirmish with the enemy. Earlier in December LONGSTREETS Corp was ordered to Knoxville, Tennessee, which 
place we surrounded and would have forced them to surrender had not Gen. BRAGG lost at Chicamauga 
(Chickamauga) and Missionary Ridge. We marched from Knoxville further east, spent the winter of '63 and ‘64 in and 
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around Morristown and Sweetwater, East Tennessee. This was one of the coldest winters of the war. About April of 
‘64 took up our march back to Virginia and after a tiresome and weary march, footsore and ragged, we were welcomed 
by the noble ladies of Charlottsville (Charlottesville), Vi snia. Jefferson's old home town. Here we got new clothing 
which was much needed, We changed Brigade Commanders, General ROBERSON, familiarly known and called by 
the boys of the Texas Brigade "Old Billy", was relieved of the command of the brigade and Gen. Judge GRECO, of 
Texas, was placed in command of the brigade. We commenced to drill and get ready for the spring campaign. Gen. 
U.S. GRANT was made the commander of the federal forces. Our much beloved Robert E. LEE was in command of 
the confederates of Northern Virginia. The armies of the two generals met in the country known as the Wildemess on 
the 4th and Sth of May. On the Sth of May the battle was severe. My LONGSTREETS Corps was many miles away 
at Gordonsville but by force march the night of the 5th we arrived on the battle field just as two divisions of our best 
troops were surprised in the early morning of the 6th and almost routed. Just as my brigade, The Texas, and the 
BENNINGS Georgia Brigade came marching up on the plank road. Here is where Gen. LEE attempted to lead the 
Texas Brigade into battle. The brave boys cried, “LEE to the rear, and we go to the front". When Cap. HARDING of 
the Ist Texas Regiment lead LEE'S horse to the rear and we did go to the front and force the enemy back but we lost 
more than half of our brave boys, killed and wounded. We went in, that is, my, The 3rd Arkansas Regiment, with 17 
officers and came out with five and men lost in proportion. Col. MANNING wounded, Lieut. Col. TAYLOR 
wounded, and my beloved Capt. J. M. WILKINS, now Major, was killed. His last words to me after the first charge, 
“DENSON, I'm glad to see you here”. 

The next charge which was soon, he was killed. That day was a sad day for us when our lines had been advanced 
and we were arranging to drive GRANT, Gen. LONGSTREET, Gen. JENKINS, of S. Carolina, with some of their 
staff were recomertering (reconnoitering) our own men who mistook them for the enemy and fired on them, killing 
Gen. JENKINS, Brigadier General, and severely wounding Lieut. Gen. LONGSTREET. This caused us to check and 
halt for the evening. At night we held the field and slept on our arms. On the 7th, Sth and 9th, GRANT, failing to 
break through our lines kept moving towards Spotsylvania Court House where on the 10th another bloody battle. But 
GRANT failed to break through our lines. Late in the evening of the 10th the enemy assaulted my brigade, crying, no 
quarter, they were repulsed with great loss but | was wounded in the ear and head and had to go to the rear to hospital 
where I was for 40 days, though I was not able for duty L asked the Doctor to let me join my regiment, which I did in 
the ditches of Petersburg. Later we were ordered to the north side of James River. We were in several skirmishes and 
on the 7th of October we fought a bloody battle. Gen. GREGG was killed and I went under the shots of fire, seeming 
the worst I was ever under, back to the remnant of my regiment. Leaving a number of my comrades who were taken 
prisoners. In the number was Cap. Gill MARTIN who commanded the right wing of the regiment and I was orderly 
Sergt. for his division. Just before this battle seven or eight miles out from Richmond, we were attacked by Negros, 
those of them that were not killed were repulsed and driven back but that day we were attacked by as overwhelming 
number 25,000 against 2,500. We held them all day until late in the evening we got some reinforcements. From this 
time on there was more or less fighting. GRANT trying to break through our lines to Richmond and Petersburg but he 
failed, but what he could not do by assault he succeed in doing as he had so many more men than we, moved south 
toward Weldon, N.C. and tapped the railroad leaving us only one railroad south, so on the 2nd of April we left Rich- 
mond marching toward Appomaitox Court House, fighting in the day and masching at night. On the moming of the 
9th of April LEE found Gen. THOMAS had come in on his front and GRANT in our rear. His calvary (cavalry) on 
the flanks thus surrounded our beloved commander Robert E. LEE, as I believe the greatest general of the continent, 
surrendered us that day. He said, I heard him, “Men, I have surrendered you and you will be permitted to return home 
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and remain un-molested until exchanged and if ever exchanged I am ready and willing to lead you again". My 6? 
regiment at the surrender was commanded by Capt. A. C. JONES of Company B. whose home was, and still is, at 
Three Creeks, in Union County, Arkansas. He is still living. He is the first man that ever called on me for public 
prayer. In 1864 about August, eight miles east of Richmond where we.fought Negros, my Company K, was com- 
manded by Capt. J. W. MORRIS. I was his orderly Sergt. T. P. BREWER signed my parole, which [still have. Capt. 
JONES said to the boys of the regiment, 3rd Arkansas. "You can remain together under my command and we will go _ 
back to Richmond and down the James to fortress Monroe around New Orleans and thence up the Mississippi River | 
and out to your several homes or go at will on your own motion". I chose to be my own general and boss so on the 
morning of the 13th of April, 1865 more than a thousand miles from home and loved ones, without money or rations, 
in the company of one comrade, William R. BELL of Mississippi, we bid farewell to Appomattox Court House and 
the boys of '61 to '65 and took up our line of march first for Danville, Virginia ninety miles away, which we reached 
the third evening just in time to be late to catch a train for Greensboro, N.C. where we passed JOHNSONS army that 
surrended the 26th of April at Charollott (Charlotte), N.C. We passed Pres. DAVIS and ex-govenor LUBBOCK of 
Texas, who was with DAVIS, here in person. DAVIS, at the request of LUBBOCK, examined my parole. The first 
and perhaps the last one from the Army of Northern Virginia. We rode when we could and walked when we couldn't 
ride and somewhere in Georgia fell in company with Jim TRIP of 18th Mississippi Regiment. He was alive a few 
years ago in Hinds County, Miss. We three rode from Atlanta, Georgia on the train to West Point, Georgia, where we 
crossed the river, held a council of war, walked 87 miles to Montgomery, Ala., where we entered into the federal lines. 
I had copied the terms of agreement between GRANT and LEE, relative to transportation for parolled soldiers of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and had it with me. It said we should have transportation on Federal and Confederate 
transportation lines. On our way home we reached Montgomery, Ala., about twelve o'clock on the third day footsore 
and hungry. We left on the federal transport down the Alabama River about sundown that evening and reached Selma, 
Ala. before day the next morning. Learning the next morning that my beloved old Captain, J. W. WILKINS, wife and 
baby were living in Selma I visited them a few minutes. I talked with his sad hearted widow. When I got back to 
BELL and TRIP they were in company with COUSINS of Alabama, who was on Gen. E. M. LAW'S staff at the battle 
of Gettysburg, and on the evening of the 3rd of July after PICKET'S Charge came to my command at the foot of Little 
Round Top and piloted us out into the open and told us we were ordered to form on and hold Cemetery Ridge. He, 

~ COUSINS, accompanied BELL, TRIP and myself to the town limits of Selma, Ala. and bid us farewell. I met him 
some 30 years later afterwards at Houston, Texas at a reunion of soldiers. I recognized him and spoke to him. From 
Selma we made forced march, ten miles, caught a train for Demolis (Demopolis), took boat for seven miles on the 
Tombigee River, connected with a train at Meridian, Miss. slept on the train at night. Gen. Dick TAYLORS command 
of confederates was at Meridian when we passed. They surrendered on May 6. BELL and I got off at Morton, Miss. 
and walked 19 miles to his home at Good Hope, Leake County, Miss. arriving there at night the 4th of May, having 
traveled a thousand miles riding some six hundred and walking the rest. I visited kinfolks in Leake County, Scott, and 
Rankin County, worked some in the wheat fields and on the moming of June 19, with a suit of new clean clothes, fifty 
cents in silver, in company with BELL, 1 left uncle and aunt and a very dear cousin, Helen BELL, and rode horseback 
to Morton, eighteen or nineteen miles, where BELL left me and I took a train for Jackson, Mississippi. Before Will 
BELL left me at Morton I said, "Bill, 1 wish I had one comrade with me.” He said, “You won't go far before you meet 
some fool." And when I went aboard the irain a little after twelve o'clock I met R. M. ROBERTS and B. F. SIMPSON 
of M Company and A. BOYD of Company D of my regiment and as they had no provisions and did not try to get any 
at Vicksburg while { was trying to get transportation for four of us up the Miss. River on Harricon Deck of Gaines 


Landing, I had to divide my rations with them and when we landed on the Arkansas 
side about one hour by the sun the evening of June 21, we had one biscuit apiece. 
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Former Fountain Hill Resident Later 








Served as Governor of Nevada 


A NAc 


By Frank Denson 

John Sparks who was elected gov- 
ernor of Nevada in 1902 and again in 
1806 lived at Fountain Hill, Arkansas 
from the time he was less than one 
year of age (1844), and remained 
there until he was 14 years old at 
which time his family followed his 
brother-in-law. Shadrack T. Denson, a 
future frontier sheriff, to Lampasas, 
Texas. A that time the country was in- 
fested with hostile indians. Young 
Sparks became an Indian scout and 
a member of the Texas Rangers. He 
also served in the Confederate Army 
during the Civit War. Later during the 
Grant administration he was commis- 
sioned captain of the volunteers in the 
United States service for patrol of the 
troublesome parts of the Wyoming 
territory. At one time he was running 


70,000 head of cattle and owned one- | 


third of the land in Nevada that could 
be privately owned. He became owner 
of a 10,000 acre cotton plantation at 
Tyler and hati owner of the Sparks 


Steele bank. Some referred to him as | 
“Honest John,” others said he carried : 
whiskey in one pocket and a pisto! in - 
another, took his lands and was mean | 


enough to hold them. A member of his 
family said he was elected governor 
because of his appearance and per- 


sonality, not from his knowledge of . . 


politics. Sparks, Nevada, near Reno, - 
was named in his honor. 

Governor Sparks of Nevada died on 
May 22, 1908. Much of the May 23, — 
1908, edition of the Nevada State ; 
Journal devoted to the life and death | 


of the Governor, “Honest John | ____the Governor was there. 
Sparks.” Two of the many articles fol; ~ . 


low: : 


How He Died 

Reclining on banked piliows, the 
dying man looked about the room, saw 
his beloved wife and his chitdren, saw 
his daughter with her little baby in her 
arms and smiled at them all. He had 
grown so weak that he couid not raise 
his arms but he motioned to his 
daughter and asked her to let him ca- 
ress his little grandchild, the only one 
he had. 

The child was passed to him and 
with a smile on his face he petted the 
innocent babe for a moment and then 
shut his eyes almost for the last time. 

Just before he died he roused again 
for a moment and seeing by the faces 
of those gathered about him that his 
end was expected, he said: “i’m not 
afraid to die, I've done my best all my 
life. I'm tired and I'm read to go” 

The Governor is dead. 

The tall form of the master of Alamo 
Farm reposes in peace at last under 
the shade of the Alamo at his horne 
ranch, the place he loved better than 
any other spot on earth. 

There is a hush over the usually 
busy farmyard. The ranchmen coms 
and go about their usual tasks, but 
they do it differently, almost reverently. 

The gates he was always so care- 
ful to latch, that no prized animal might 
escape and hurt himself, are all care- 
fully closed today. 

The elk, the buffalo the fat catile 
ruminate in the well tilled fields of the 
farm just as they did before the owner 
of the farm closed his eyes, but they 
appear different, somehow, to these 
who were wont to visit the farm when 


Wut on the porch lounges an old 
hound, watching every person that 
comes out or goes in the front door. 
Sometimes a step he thinks is famil- 
iar, makes him raise his head and prick 
his ears, but when the person appears 
the old hound drops his head to his 
paws once more in sleepy patience, 
waiting, waiting for the form, and the 
voice, and the pat of the hand that are 
stilled forever. 

Tied to the hitching rack in front of 
tne lordly mansion nat nas Deen ine 
center of good cheer and brotherly 
love for so many years, stood a fat old 
buggy horse yesterday, the favorite 
horse of the Governor. He may not 
have known that the master will never 
push kindly on the lines again, but who 
can tefl? He hung his head during the 
whole day and seamed to know some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. 

The house itselt was wrapped in si- 
lence. in her chambers reposed the 
wearied helpmate of the good man 
who had gone. 

Her faithful vigils are at an end. For 
weeks she has hovered over the bed- 
side of the man she vowed to love and 
cherish, watching his every move- 
ment, anticipating every desire, smil- 
ing down into the grave, pain, wracked 
face, lightening his pillows, feeling in- 
her own heart the anguish that swept 
over the once stalwart frame of the 
loving husband and father as 
poignantly as if she had been the in- 
valid and he the careful watcher. 

Not once did the grave, brave old 
Governor complain. 

Tortured almost beyond endurance, 
He never once gave utterance to a 
weariness that tore his very heart. 

For it was his heart, the hear! of 
“rionesit John Sparks” that was torn 
and bleeding and dying as his loved 
ones watched at his bedside. 

Proud as Lucifer, with the training 
of centuries of proud ancestors, 
whose blood beat as quick to love and 
hate in his breast as in that of any man 





that ever lived. John Searks was 
hounded and driven to his death by 
those who criticized him. 

At a time when this state was 
wrapped in the gloom of impending 
strife, with powertul elements arrayed 
as for battle. John Sparks, as before, 
stepped into the field, his gray head 
uncovered, deciared that the State 
must have peace and counseled mod- 
eration. 

The story of Goldfield in December 
has not half been told. No man lives 
who can tell the suffering and anguish 
the three weeks following Decamber 
cost John Sparks. 


His health impaired by exposure to 


the furious elements in what he con- 

sidered the line of his duty to the State 

that he had sworn te protect and guide 

as Governor, he plunged into action 

' that every man knows he believed was 
for the best interests of Nevada. 

When complaints addressed to him 

by no less a person than the chief 

executive [Theodore Roosevelt] of the 


United States wounded his honor and | 


hurt him to the innermost recesses of 
his heart, John Sparks did not lower 
his dignity as Governor of the Sover- 
eign State of Nevada to reply. 

He swallowed the affront in silence. 
To his intimate friends he said “He 
should not have talked to me that way” 

No recrimination; no petty political 
considerations swayed him; no tool- 
ish public quarrel over a thing that 
could not be altered. 

John Sparks was too nobie to enter 
into any of the time serving discus- 
_ sions that filled the mouth of every dia- 
. logue between Washington and Gokd- 

field. He stood stili in his place, the 
tall “Alamo; the faithful friend. No man 
who was ever his friend ever repented 
that friendship. No man that was ever 
his enemy but was converted if he 
came half way to meet him. 

Courteous, quiet, soft spoken, 
charitable, men who knew John 
Sparks in this life admired him. Yes- 
terday when the word was passed that 
John Sparks was dead, men cried on 
the street. Flags were placed at half 
mast from every building on which a 
flag could be placed. 





Tall kindly old Governor Sparks is 
indeed gone... 2 


Men who had known him for years, 
and therefore loved him, went through 
their usual vocations with hushed 
voice and quiet step. Tear-dimmed 


eyes were most often seen in Reno ‘ 


and Carson City, where he was best 
known, than otherwise. 

And out at Alamo Farm, abode of 
sorrow, where every object speaks of 
the Governor, there is weeping and 
sorrow, not for the great public man 
who has gone, but for the father, the 
kindly, smiling considerate father. 

His gray-clad form seems about to 
step inte view from every corner. His 
kindly voice, quite almost to huski- 
ness, almost can be heard with every 


But he is gone. No more the hunt- 
ing trips; “Aleaide,” with its notches for 
bear and deer, hangs in the rack, 
never more to be fired from the steady 
shoulders of him who was a mighty 
hunter. 

His pet elk, his buffalo, his pet cattle, 
upon which he lavished money and 
care until he became known as the 
greatest breeder of the Pacific Coast, 
and one of the greatest of the world, 
his dogs and the pretty scenes de- 


lighted to show to his visitors, will know | 


him no more. 

Hardly a man or woman in the state 
has not been invited to the Alamo 
Farm to the big barbecues, or has 

; spent a few pleasant hours in pass- 
; ing. These things delighted him, and 
i he loved to mest his friends on such 
: eccasions. 
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inough ms asnes may be interred 
in the cold ground, the warm human- 
ity of his life will remain in the memory 
of his friends and acquaintances like 
a tare old perfume, an example of 
which there are too few by far. 

Away back in the young age of 
American history, four young men, 
brothers, ieft the green but narrow 
fields of England to establish the 
Sparks family in Maryland. This was 
befora the thirteen colonies thought 
of shaking off the yoke of the mother 
country. 

The Sparks family tree prospered 
: and spread out. It took firm root in the 
_ coksnial soil. Whenn the strenuous and 
i dark days of the Revolution came this 
| family was ready to give many a mem- 
| ber to the army that made the Decla- 
| fation of Independencestick. Fromom 
: these sturdy ancestors the Hon. John 
Sparks, late Governor of Nevada, 
traced his lineage. John Sparks was 
born in Mississippi August 30, 1843. 
His father, Samuel Sparks, had come 
to the frontier of those days with the 
grandfather of Governor Sparks, old 
Millington Sparks, who had been a 
planter in Maryland. The family were 
devout Baptists, and all the members 
lived to a ripe old age. Samuel Sparks 
married Sarah Deal, a South Carolina 
girl, and of their ten children, John 
Sparks was the seventh. Five of the 
others are living, although both par- 
ents have long since been iaid at rest.» 

Following the advice of Horace 
Greeley, Samuel Sparks went West 
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and took his family, 16 strong, with 
him. The family settled in Texas this 
time, in Lampasas, where they be- 


' came pioneers in stock raising. This 
: was in 1857. That was several years 


before the rebellion, but the country 
where the family resided was thickly 
infested with indians and there was 
plenty of fighting. Here young John 


: Sparks, with his older brothers, im- 


bibed that spirit of bravery for which 
he became so beloved in the later 


' years, and here he developed that lov- : 
’ able nature, that streak of Southern 


sunshine, for which he is now so | 
deeply mourned. | 
At the age of 14 John Sparks em- ! 


' parked in the cattle business on his | 


own responsibility. He soon owned ; 


: large herds of range cattle, and mak- : 


ing such a success of it he finally lis- i 
tened to the call of the West once 
again and came to Nevada. Here the 
high Sierras blocked his further jour- 
ney and here he remained until his 
candie had burned out. He purchased 
several large ranches and greatly in- 
creased his stock business, retaining 
his interest in Texas. His business 


_ $00n grew to such magnitude that at 
' one time he owned 70,000 head of 
: cattle. But if his spirit was ever tempted 
_ to become too proud it soon received 
‘ g@ set-back. In the crue! winter of 1889- 
: 90 he fost 35,000 of stock, enough to 
» tuin many a large rancher. 
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From being a cattle king. John 
Sparks gradually sought the more 
quiet walks of life. He selected for his 
business thoroughbred stock breed- 
ing and soon possessed the finest 
herds of imported registered Here- 
fords and Durham cattle which the 
country could boast. From his fame as 
a stock raiaer he began to be known 
as the importer and exporter of the 
best thoroughbreds. He exhibited his 
registered mares at State fairs and in 
1893 carried off first honors at the 


: Worlds Fair in Chicago. 


Later still Governor Sparks became 
interested in elk and buffalo and 


! owned herds of both these beautiful 


' animals. He permitted these wild 


things to run freely with his other stock 
on his ranches and took great pride in 
their culture. His ranch, 2500 acres of 
fertiie land, with a weil that has a flow 
of 112 inches of water, situated near 
the railread between Rene and 
Carson, became noted for and wide 
as one of the most improved estates 


. of the West. 


* “The first political position held by 


a 


Governor Sparks was that of county 
commissioner. Always a Democrat, his 
party prevailed upon him in 1892 to 
accept the nomination as governor of 
the state, to which office he was 


; elected by a clear majority of 1800. 


His second election to the same of- 
fica took place four years later. 

In the meantime he had bought and 

the Wedekind mine north 
of Reno. In this venture he could have 
gold out for more money than he put 
into it, but he preferred to make a pay- 
ment of $60,000 after he found the 
mine was worthless, to "dumping" the 
stock on his friends. It is said he lost 
$250,000 in this venture. 

Shortly after this he was persuaded 
to stand for the United States Senate 
and started a campaign for tite office, 
but was beaten badly by treachery of 


. friends upon whom he relied. 


Governor Sparks was married June, 
1872, to Miss Rachael Knight, the 
daughter of D. F. Knight of Texas. They 
had one daughter, Maud, who is now 
Mrs. A. McKenzie, her husband being 
the son of a Presbyterian minister, the 
Rev. Dr. McKenzie. Mrs Sparks died 
six years after their marriage, in 1878, 
and in 1879 Governor Sparks masried 
her haif-sister, Miss Nora Knight. From 
this union there were born three chil- 
dren, all sons, of whom Benton H., the 
eldest is now in charge of Alamo Farm, 
Charles, who is also at the ranch, and 


the youngest, Leland, in the High © 


School. 

Governor Sparks was a prominent 
member of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, a member of the 
Eagles, [Masons] and of the Odd Fel- 
tows. 
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An Old Friend Tells of John 
Sparks 
By J. M. Fulton 

When the Union Pacific was build- 
ing across Wyoming in the year 1863, 
Governor Sparks left his home in 
Texas and engaged in the cattle busi- 
ness, making his headquarters in 
Cheyenne. He prospered, and with his 
partner, John Tinnin, came to Nevada 
in 1880 or 1881, and bought the: 
Armstrong range and ranch on Thou- 
sand Springs creek, in Eiko county. 
There was a great depression in live- 
stock at the time and the young man 
had no difficulty at all in finding abun- 
dant feed for their herds. The market 
changed about that time and they sold 
beef enough off the range to pay ev- 
erything they owed. 

The big man of that country was 
Barney Harrell, who in the early 70's 
had driven a fine lot of cattle into the 
mash of well watered and grass cov- 
ered mountains that form the triple 
divide between the headwaters of at 





Columbia, the Humboldt and the Sait 


Lake basin. Leaving his band pretty, 


| 





. 


much to their own devises they multi- 
plied and as he shipped but few he 
soon became one of the Cattle kings 
of the country. At a lucky moment 
Sparks and Tinnin bought the stock, 
the land and the range from Mr. Harrell 
and organized a company stocked at 
a million dollars. Their range extended 
from the Snake River on the north to 
Pilot Peak, more than 150 miles, and 
to the summit of the Salmon river 
range, 70 miles east and west, a terri- 
tory equal to that of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island, with half of 
New Jersey thrown in. They branded 
from 9,000 to 12,000 calves a year, 
and the crop ran up to 16,000 in time, | 
showing from 50,000 to 75,000 head 
of stock cattle, 

To develop the resources of this vast 
domain became the ambition of Gov- 
' ernor Sparks’ life, and in such an en- 
| terprise he had few equals and no 
I superiors. The terrible winter of 1889- 
~90 carried off 90 per cent of the stock 
; in this State, and Mr. Sparks deter- 

mined that such a Sacrifice should 

never be made again. Mr. Tinnin sold 
his interest to Mr. Harrell and the firm 
became the Sparks-Harrell Company, |. 
with Mr. Sparks manager and presi- | 

dent. i 

Soon great fields of alfalfa spread ' 
| Out along the streams and fences were 
| Strung not by the dozen but by the 
i hundred miles until there are now al- 
' Most a thousand miles on the range.A 
| band of several thousand horses 
' range the hills and 500 saddle horses 
' are always in service with 150 work- 
: horses. : 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
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i But just as his work was beginning 
| to show he yielded to a tempting offer 
i and sold his interest to Mr. Harrell, 
| coming to Reno to make anew home. 
| Here he found a chance to indulge his 
} taste for fine stock and soon had a 
! herd of the finest Herefords to be 
i found. Secretary Wilson [James Wil- 
| son was Theodore Roosevelt’s Sec- 
| retary of Agriculture) visited the Alamo 
| ranch on his trip to the coast and ex- 
| pressed his Surprise at seeing such 
quality. He said he believed it was the 
best herd he had ever seen together. 

A strange chapter in Mr. Sparks 
Career was the fight he made to save 
Diamondfield Jack Davis from the gal- 
lows, to which he was sentenced three 
times for a crime which Governor 
Sparks knew he did not commit. The 
Case ran for years in the Courts of 
Idaho and was not decided until it was 
taken to the United States Court Al- 
though a rich man now Jack was then 


la penniless vaquero and but for the 


thousands of dollars paid for fees and 
court expenses by Governor Sparks 
he would have been powerless. It 
‘dominated the politics of Idaho for 
several years and Governors, State 


Attorneys and Judges of the Supreme : 


Court were elected and defeated upon 
the issue. _ : 


rebates 
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The great Southern heart showed 
in his hospitality as it did in his other 
virtues. As.long as he managed the 
Elko Range one of his pleasures was 
to organize a summer camping and 
hunting trip and it was a lucky man 
who joined the company. After the 
spring rodeo the whole outfit of wag- 
ons, buggies and saddle horses were 
gathered at the Wells, a station on the 
Southern Pacific, and on a certain day 
a couple of dozen men would arrive 


} by appointment and the start be made. 


Half a dozen outfits loaded with happy, 
noisy fellows winding along the moun- 
tain road with the grub wagon in the 
rear made a picturesque sight. Forty 
saddle horses were driven loose to be 
used when camp was reached and the 
hunt began. Whenever the deer and 
fish got wild camp was moved and in 
10 or 15 days the whole country would 
be gone over and the homeward jour- 


ney begun. In the party were men from 


San Francisco, from Ogden, Salt Lake, 
Cheyenne and some from Reno usu- 
ally but none of them equaled their 
host in bringing down the game. A fine 
deer started out of the brush one 
sunny afternoon and half a dozen men 
were watching Mr. Sparks as he drew 
a bead upon the fleeing animal as it 
ran up the mountain side a quarter oi 
a mile away. Leisurely the sportsman 
raised the rifle and fired, the only ef- 
fect being to accelerate the victim's 
speed. Again the rifle cracked, and the 
deer fell. It was a remarkable shot. One 
of Mr. Sparks trophies is an old-fash- 
ioned rifle, which he called “The 
Aleaide.” For every bear it killed it car- 
ried a notch on the stock and another 
for each deer. There were seven large 
ones for bear and rows of smaller for 
deer. After he moved to Reno he kept 
open house upon the same large 
scale, and a bull's head breakfast of a 
barbecue were quite common. When 
he bought the Wedekind mine, long 
before he ever thought of being in 
politics, he invited the whole commu- 
nity to partake of choice cuts from 
beeves roasted whole and after a 
week's preparation many hundreds 
shared the feast. It lasted the entire 
day and four beeves and a dozen 
sheep roasted over a slow fire were 
served on long tables to people seated 
on the clean meadow grass. | 
Everything Mr. Sparks did was upon | 
a large scale. He owned half a bank 
in Georgetown, Texas for many } 
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yearsand through it handled the cot- 

; ton crop in a large section of the state. 
He also owned 12,000 acres of fine 
land [cotton plantation] near the fa- 
mous oil region and in his Elko range 
he made one field 14 miles long of 
solid green, with Mr. Humphrey. " 


What none of the articles reveal is 
that the Sparks family lived at Foun- 
tain Hill, Arkansas from the time John 
Sparks was less than a year old, and 
remained there, until he was 14. 

Six er so of those years lived at 
Fountain Hill were in Drew County, as 

| Ashley County did not come into be- 

| ing until January 1, 1849 at which time 
the first Ashley County officials were 
elected. 

Neither did any of the articles men- 
tion that Sparks became a Texas 
Ranger at an early age, as well as dis- 
tinguishing himself in the service of 
the Confederate Army. Another omis- 

; Sion is the fact that Sparks, Nevada 
which was incorporated during Gov- 
ernor Sparks administration, was 

, Named in his honor. 

The articles suggest that John’s fa- 
ther may have been intluenced to up- 
root his family from Ashley County and 
move to Texas by John Soul's popular 
phrase “go west young man.” But the 
following letter written by John’s 17 
year oid older brother, suggests that 
Sarah Deal Sparks may have infiu- 
enced the move by her longing to see 
her daughter, Elizabeth Sparks 
Denson, who had gone to Texas by 
Ox cart a few years earlier. 


The following letter was from Mar- 


tin Van Buren Sparks of Fountain Hill | 


to his sister and brother-in-law, Eliza- 
beth and Shadrack Thomas Denson, 
Georgetown, Williamson County, 
Texas. 
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Fountain Hill Academy, April 14th. 
1856 

Dear Brother and Sister: 

tam sorry that it is so that | have to 


address you by letter, but we are so | 


distant from each other that our con- 
versation must now be made with pa- 
per, pen and ink, and I for the first time 
have seated myself for that purpose. 

| have delayed writing you for some 
time on account of having no news, 
and | have nothing much worth relat- 
ing now but, have concluded that I had 
better write what | have, anyway, than 
never to write at all. 

jam still at the same place; not hav- 


ing succeeded in finding employment - 
elsewhere. | did not go to Jackson on 


account of there not being much busi- 


ness to do thera in Mr. Simms office. . 


He was elected again, but the court 
of which he is clerk is abolished; and 
consequently he has nothing to do but 
to wind up the business of the office. 

Dr. McDennoit and Lady did not 


succeed in getting a school at this - 
place, this year, sufficiently large to | 


Suit them and they have moved to 
Egypt, and are preparing as fast as 
possible to get off to Texas. In conse- 
quence of their going off the people 
of Fountain Hill were without a school 
teacher and they made choice of me 
to teach for them; which | was unwill- 


ing to do, but they insisted so that! 


did not feel at liberty to refuse, and so 
am now teaching the school: | com- 
menced on Monday the 24th of March 
and have set in for ten months. My 
price is $1.50 a scholar, per month. 
At present | have but 14 scholars, but 
I have no doubt but what | shall have 
more than { can attend to, and even 
with what few | have already, | am 
making $20 a month, which is more 
than | can make on our old rocky, worn 
out plantation. | am boarding at John 
Stuart's in order that | may be conve- 
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nient to the schoo! house, or | stay 
there from Monday morning till Friday 
evening and at home the balance of 


"the week. ! need not think of staying 


from home all the time tor | believe it 
would run Ma crazy. She is as giad to 
see me of a Friday evening as if | had 
been to California, and says that | 
ought to come home every Wednes- 


' day night, that it is too long a time for 
_ Me to be gone all the week and she 
. Not see me. She wants to see you so 


bad that at times it appears she will 
make us get ready and go to Texas 
any way. 

Elizabeth, | wish you could be at our 
Old place a little while now, for | think 
it looks prettier than | ever have seen 
it before. The fruit trees are in full 
bloom and the vegetation putting forth 
every where makes it look most beau- 
tiful, and I think if you could see it, it 
would remind you so much of some 
of those springs you have spent at it. 

I was at the burial of Billy Bull last 
Wednesday week. | set up with him 
the night before he died and at that 
time | had no idea of his dying so soon, 
for he had his strength then and did 
not appear to be low at all. But he was 
delirious all the time and died in that 
condition. 

Alexander Deal and Margaret West 
after such a long courtship were at last 
married; on the 17th January | believe. 

Joshua Terrel has not been abie to 
do anything since last fail. In lifting a 
basket of cotton he over strained him- 
self some way and has not been able 
to do any work since, and itis doubted 
whether he ever will be or not. He has 
to have his crop made tis year and 
Adeline (Deal Terrel) is such a tyrant - 
that he can hardly get any person to 
Stay with him any length of time. | just 
wish you could hear old Ned talk about 
her when he comes down to preach- 
ing. He tells more and more bad tales 
every time. But | do not think it proper 
for me to relate them here. | have said 


too much already. siete sabconesise 
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Mary Hammock is signed to my 
school and | expect she will start in a 
_ few days. | reckon she thinks she will 
: win me over then. | have not been in 
| her company but once since you were 
' here and she did her best to gain my 
: affections then, but all in vain. 

| believe | have nothing more to 

| write, and in fact | have not room to 
| write much more. | am well, and they 
were all well at home when | left there 
Monday morning. You must pardon 
bad writing and confused and unplain 

| language for this had been written in 
| a hurry and in time of school and | 
| have been pestered and perplexed all 


| 
| 
| 


| the time | have been writing it. : 

































Martin Van Buren Sparks 


p activity on December 31, 1998. 


H UST MOt ial (tO Wihe wot 
; soon as you get this. Give all the news 
and a general history of yout country 
and how you think it would suit me, 
for | expect to try it before long, for | 
know Pa intends to move there if he 
possibly can. | wish to be remembered 
b you all, and would be exceeding glad 
to see you. 

Your Brother for | don’t say that | am 
very affectionate. 
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Van Buren Sparks 

This bit of information on early 
Ashley County settlers is presented in 

: response to Ashley County’s 150th 
birthday Committee’s urging all “to use 
this historic happening in their daily 
situations all through the year 1998.” 
| probably will also celebrate the true 
150th birthday with the traditionists 
who will be shooting their anvils, car- 
bide cannons and muzzle loaders, as 
well as their modern noise makers at 
12:01 A. M. January 1, 1999. Even 
traditionists will have those that can’t 
wait, so you will hear and see some 


Governor John Sparks 


